





‘THe one Idea which History exhibits as evermore deyeloping itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 


Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected 
views ; and by setting aside the distanctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Hi 


between men by prejudice and one-sided 


e uman race 


as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumsBoipr’s Cosmos. 
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No. 1. 
Prus of the Week. 


— party would make way just now 
stagnant slough of indifference, it must 
o so by carrying with it the great body of the 
We say this as much for politicians pro- 

fessed, as for the sake of the People. To obtain 

} the assent and support of the People, appeal must 
be made not only to their convictions, but to their 
affections. Apply this test to the past seésion 
of Parliament and we «shall see what it has 





Ir an 
out 


Aig not only in Acts formally passed, but. 
tryin, 


g the efficiency of parties, or making 
good a footing for popular interests. 
inisters may be put out of the question. 


i gerd object—and thus far they have succeeded | 


it—has been to keep in; and they have 


once more persuaded some of the most honest | 
that the great purpose of political life in | 


is “to keep out the Tories.”’ Ministers 

have kept in, and have also achieved a surplus 
revenue ; moreover, they have clipped off the 

| Brick 


) | to have a murderous tendency. They have a bill 
| for pretending to give a constitution to the Austra- 
colonies, in order to prop up the somewhat 

| weakened authority of Downing-street at the anti- 
q . They seem really disposed to give the 
¥ of Good Hope the effective constitution 
ij they have already given to Canada; be- 
cause the Cape of Good Hope has all but re- 

, a8 Canada did. But the principle upon 

which they have most distinctly and vigorously 
taken their stand is that of maintaining the 
le squadron on the west coast of Africa, 

which does not prevent the slave-trade, but only 
obliges slave-traders to press the harder on their 


ing freight. It was on this question, to beat | 


Mr. Hutt and common sense, that they called the 
Most rigid muster of their adherents; and many 
an old Reformer consented once more to play the 
part of a bung, lest the Tories should leak into 
Office. “To such base uses may we come at last!” 
_ The Ministers, therefore, are out of the question in 
\ ing parties having some relation to the 


the 
Peel , which not long since used to be 
the principal vl of the Whigs, is disbanded ; its 


Freposing, its members in part dispersed, or 
pising on occasion the excessively heterogeneous 
i not very numerous band of men who are endea- 
, Vouring to move Parliament in treating questions 
\ 8 their merits. It is to this class, of doubtful 
} Bumbers and limitation, that the greater activity of 

thus far is to be ascribed. 

The other part of the Opposition on the left hand 
) Of the Speaker, the remnant of the old Tory party,— 

the long professed “friends of the farmer,” also 


: 
iy 
] 


Duty. They have a bill for extending the | 
franchise, and they have passed a bill for | 
) | preventing processions in Ireland,—which are apt | 
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| “friends of the labourer,"—finds a difficulty in 


| establishing its influence in any quarter. ——— for the 
joubt 


‘ it is landlord to the former class, the farmers d 
|it much—daily more and more, The labourer 


| knows nothing about it; he cannot understand Mr. | i 


| Disraeli’s ape 4 lan » nor quite perceive the 

interest which labour has in a transfer of landlords’ 
| local burthens to the Consolidated Fund paid by 
the great body of thespeople, Neither is the affec- 
| tion of the people strongly attracted by Lord Stan- 
| ley’s “efforts to whitewash Lord nm and the 
| Orange heroes of Dolly’s Brae. The People does 
| not perceive much achieved for it in this quarter, 
and does not feel its bowels yearn with affection 
excited by gratitude or old traditions. The tra- 
| ditions of the “ bold peasantry, its country’s pride,” 
| are cut off too recently by the workhoue.. 

Turn to the more popular parties, the Taxation 
Reformers under Cobden, the Parliamentary Re- 
formers under Hume,—men who are doing some- 
thing towards what the People have collectively 
demanded: but they are not idee enough, Their 
| Taxation Reform is troublesome, indeed, to those 
| who ‘are officially charged with the conduct of 
| public affairs, but does not grapple with the real 
mass of the burthens that bear upon the People. 
One instance of its omission—it makes no attempt 
| to deal with the national debt. Ingenious Disraeli 
had not forgotten that hated monster, and it was 
duly to be dealt with in the catastrophe of his 
happy-ending romance; a romance, alas! put off 
till *‘ next session.” Hume offers for the —— 
what is almost a Charter; but they do not care for 
it, precisely because it is clipped, and is not ani- 
mated by a spirit of thorough reliance on the 
generous disposition of the masses. Though large, 
it is stinted and guarded in deference to the timid. 


fearfully discover in times of ’ 
The People speaks for itself in its efforts to im- 
rove its condition by associative attempts,—as in 
pe ty Leeds, Manchester, Bristol, Sheffield, 
|and other places, experiments multiplyi fast. 
_It speaks for itself among the factory districts, in 
the demand ‘of a general consent to keep labour 
| within practicable limits of time, so that life shall 
not be utterl poe a in the din and “—— phan 
weaving- or the spinning-factory, but s 
know pew Bn of what man is d intellect- 
wards, something of what Nature is doing exter- 
nally, and what man is bornto know. But it finds 
popular leaders in Parliament conniving at official 
evasions intended to cheat the People of that 
enactment which, in 1847, Parliament could not 
refuse. The People does not find effective - 
pathy or agency in ore, 
pers in Parliament are 
8 They are 


the nation without possessing 
- ar elvis 
their efforts in disappointment 





t, and, 
want of 
trying to 
strength of 
win th 








After the storms of 1848 and 1849 Europe is 
in “at .” Yet it is only the surface which 
is calm: the under current is nowhere stilled. 
In France the Republican resolved 
to advance more surely, for ge & ewe! more of 
self-control. Meanwhile, the unstable Government 


The People dislikes timid men; as timid men too | be 


French bayonets yet linger in 

» in conjunction wih eda and Spanish 
(or Swiss) are to form the ponti bodyguard. 
A day is at fixed for the Pope’s return; 
fixed, but not credited, for the attitude of the 
Roman population is not inviting. On the announce- 
ment of to ase “certain” ty ie 4 
appears in Rome a proclamation azzipi. 
spite of the popular demonstrations to be 


got up by the ex-felon Gennaraccio; in spite of 
imal Antonelli’s circular to the diplomatic 
body, wherein he declares the “ univereal satisfacs» 
tion” which “hailed the restoration of the leg 
timate Government,”—“ the only thing 
entire satisfaction” being the return of the 
Pontiff, it is clear that the ( 
so long as it shall be 

rance and her 
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emigrants; against which the Cabinets of Pied“ 
mont, France, and England, “are remonstrating.” 
The Piedmontese Cabinet also remonstrates with 
Switzerland for harbouring the Italian refugees,— 
and especially Mazzini,—since_ the ,Pi 

agents failed in their ai 
Executions and sentences to lile-lo 
maintain the Bourbon préstige at 
police endeavour to obtain peti 
constitution. Force alone rules the 
the antagonist of forced Force... 

Germany also is put déwn, Bakéunine (Russia) 
and Roeckel (German) are Sentenced to death for 
their share in the insitrreetion of Saxony. Prussia 
still plays in Schleswig-Holstein, still seeks to 
amuse the Germans with a Berlin-made unity. 
Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony make 
a show of quarrelling with Prussia. Victorious 
Austria turns clement for the nonce; after “ only” 
eighty judicial murders in the Crown lands of 
Austria and Hungary. The Hungarian National 
Guard is to be unmolested: certain of the re- 
bellious Honveds may be excused from military 
service. Meanwhile Koasuth and his companions 
are kept close prisoners in Turkey. Russia claims 
the pre-stipulated price of her help to the falling 
house of Hapsburg,—a port on the Adriatic, the 
bay and shore of Cattaro, whence the Czar may 
more readily annoy atid out-mancuvre Lord 
Palmerston in Greece and Turkey, or elsewhere. 
Russian influence upholds King Otho in his 
refusal to negotiate till the English admiral has 
withdrawn and given up the vessels seized in the 
waters of Greece. Already, before Cattaro is 
openly ceded, Russian agents have urged the 
ae Ah oe on forays across the Turkish border. 
But even Russia cannot escape the insurrectionary 
spirit, though tidings of its continual manifestation 
are kept back, as tmuch as possible, from western 
sympathy. Russian troops are ‘arysorinws # on 
the frontiers, ant in the Danubian Printipalities ; 
and ruttiour is rife among them of an intention to 
ocetipy Prussia, should such a measure be deemed 
necessaty for the miaintenatice of its internal trat- 
quillity. All thitigs terid to prove that the Powers 
are alive to the dangers of their situation, to the 
imminence of a collision between the two camps— 
tliat of the decrepid royal “families” and the 
nationalities of Europe. 

Spain and Portugal alone are quiet, content in 
pride to be Spain and Portugal, however ruled. 
Spanish blood consents to sell the once most-prized 
lependency of Cuba to the Utiited States. Portu- 
gal lies at the feet of a corrapt Minister, whose 
adveritures recal the diamond-necklace intrigue 
that preceded the first revolution in France. 














les, while t 
against the 
peninsula ; 





PARLIAMENT. 


PROGRESS OF WORK DONE, 

tovaL Assenv.—Party Processions (Ireland) Bill—Consolidated 
Fund Bill. 

Titts Past.—Repeal of the Brick Duties—Pirates (Head 
Money) Repeal. 

Pitts iy Commuirree (ComMons).—Austra'ian Colonies Go- 
veroment—Small Tenements’ Rating—County Rates Ex- 
enditure — Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) — Sunday 
Trading — Eeclesiastioal Commission—Hours of Labour 
in Factories — Public, Libraries and Museums, 

Bitts Reap A Second Time (CoMMoNs).—Management of 
Highways —Chief Justices’ Salaries — Registration of 
Deeds (Ireland). 

Imroantant Depates (Conuens)-Ament ent to the Ad- 
dress negatived by Slt to 192—Ceylon Inquiry: vote of 
censure by Mr. Disraeli negatived by 18 to 1405 an 
amendment by Mr. Hume negatived by 109 to 100—Mr. 
iisraeli’s motion touching Burdens on Land negatived by 
273 to 252— Mr. Hume’s motion for Parliamentarv’ Reform 
negstived by 242 to 96~—Mr. Cobden’s Kesolutions for 
reduetion of the National Expenditure negatived by 272 
to &0—Sir Charles Wood's Financial Statement—Mr. 
Drummond's motion for Reductiou of Expenditure nega- 
tived by 190 to 156—Mr, Mutt’s motion on the African 
Blockade Question negatived by 232 10 151. 

(Lomps),—Atmendment on the Addréss negatived by 152 to 103. 





THE SESSION OF 1850. 

The first part of the parliametitary session of 1850 
has terminated. One third of the period ainually 
devoted to legislation Has passed away, and, as 
usual, the amount of work done is not very large, 
considering the time which has been occupied 
in its performance. The session commenced on 
the Sist of January, when the royal speech was 
delivered by commission. As this document held 
out no hope to the Protectionists that there would 
he the Slightest revival of the corn-law, the “ country 
party” in both eee ar in very angry lan- 
giiage against Ministers and the Free-trade party 
genefally; but they were evidently not prepared to 
take any decided step in vindication of their prin- 
ciples. Mr. Cuantrs Viturers, who had been 
chosen to move the address, for the express purpose 
of showing that Ministers were determined to be firm 


made an excelle spete' » ifi Which he showed how 


much the coun 


had already gained by free trade, 
and endeavoure: 


o persuade the agriculturists that | 
the distress frém which they were suffering was but 
temporary. , Te amendment to the address, in both 


rds Com: pat was very mild, The extretie 
tecti felt that they would have veep little 





port if they proposed a feturn to protection, and 
refore, ih order to get up & show x strength, they 
owed Lord SrANtey’s advice, and confined them- 


es to talking against free trade, without proposing 
any formal anfiendment in favour of their own prin- 
ciples: they only called for a distinct recognition of 
the agricultural distress. The division on the amend- 
ment to the address in the House of Lords was :— 


Pas the addreas... cccccccccccceccecs 152 
For the amendment .... cscccesecess 103 
Ministerial majority ,.sssssecee. 49 


In the Commons thé defeat of the Country Party 
Was &till mote signal, the numbers being :— 


For the address... .... eee Se | 
For the amendment ....ccccccserece 192 
Ministerial majority,,.......+.. 119 


The result of this division, at the close of the very 
first debate of the session, showed plainly that, not- 
withstanding all their outdoor agitation during the 
winter, the Protectionists had gained no real strength 
in Parliament. It taught Ministers, also, that, what- 
ever adverse conjuncture of events might occur to 
throw them out of office, they had, at least, no cause 
to be alarmed at any mere Protectionist movement to 
turn them out of Downing-street. 

But, large as the Ministerial majority was at the 
opening of Parliament, it has more than once | 
dwindled down to a very small number since that | 
time. The first remarkable occasion was on Mr. | 
DisRrazwi's motion for a committee to consider such 
readjustment of local rates,—by transferring certain 
charges to the consolidated fund,—as’ might mitigate 
the agricultural distress. In support of this motion he 
made a very plausible speech, in which he declared 
that it was hopeless to .ook for any return to protection 
from the present Parliametit. ‘Speaking with perfect 
frankness, and speaking not only for himself, he 
could not shut his eyes to the practical conclusion 
that a large majority in both Houses of Parliament 
wish not to disturb, at present, the settlement re- 
cently arrived at; and his party were convinced that 
no remedial measures, to the extent of an abrogation 
of recent legislation, could be expected from the pre- 
sent Parliament.” But, if the landlords could not 
obtain the restoration of the corn-law, they might at 
least obtain special exemptions from taxation, ‘Those 
who imagined that the landed proprietors of England 
were a luxtiriots, indolent, and aristocratic class, 
might not deem them ent'tled to so mtich cofsidera- 
tion, but he denied that this was their character. In 
his opinion they were “ the most thrifty, industrious, 
hard-living class, as a whole, that exists in the United 
Kingdom.” With 4 view, then, to relieve this highly 
meritorious class from bearing more than a fair share 
of the national burdens, Mr. Disragti moved the 
following amendment ;— 

“ That this House will resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to take into consideration such 
revision of the laws providing for the relief of the poor 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland as 
may mitigate the distress of the labouring classes.” 

The debate, which lasted two nights, was the most 
interesting which has taken place this session. The 
best speeches, were those of Sir James Granam and 
Sir Ropert Peet, against the motion. The former 
insisted that the real question was, not the minor 
one before the House, but the expediency of com- 
mencing an entire review of the whole of our fiscal 
ag Ife flatly contradicted the assertion that 
the pressute of the poor-rates was heavier upon the 
land now than it was thitty or forty years ago. In 
1813 the annual amount levied for the relief of the 
poor was equal to 128. 8d. per head on the whole 
population ; in 1850 it is only about 6s. 6d. per head, 
Again, the proportion of poor-rates paid by land has 
greatly diminished during the last twenty-four years. 
In 1826, land paid sixty-nine per cent. of the rates, 
while other property paid only thirty-one per cent. ; 
in 1949, land paid only forty-five per cent., while 
other property paid fifty-five per cent. Sir Ronarr 
Pett, following up this argtiment, showed that, as 
latid pays only forty-five per cent. of the local taxa- 
tion, the landlords would not get so much benefit 
from Mr. Disraeni’s propésed schéme —to pa 

£2,000,000 of the rate out of the Consolidated Fund— 
as the holders of other kinds of property would re- 
ceive. The speech of Mr. GLapstons, in support of 
the motion, excited a good deal of surprise, and no 
doubt contributed, in some cegree, to lessen the 
Ministerial majority, His professed object in sup- 
porting the motion was ‘‘ to lessen the agitation ot 
the restoration of protection by drawing off the 
moderate agitators against free trade.” Ona division 
the numbers were :— 

For Mr. Disracli’s motion ......... . 25 

AGaltist ...cecceeseeees secvevetecce 27 





on this point, whatever they might be on others, 


[Sarurpay, 
The annowu of the numbers was received 
with hea bi : Protectionists, which is not sur- 
prising, after btatement of Sir James Granam, 


that the aed on, before the House “involved a 
change of Adminiétration.” To run Ministers so 
very close on such a question might well raise the 
spirits of Mr. DiskA®xi and his followers. Their suc- 
cess on this question inspired them with rather more 
confidence, and accordingly, in the following week, 
they, once more theasured their strength against that 
of Ministers upon the Ministerial bill for extending 
the franthise in Ireland. On the plea that Lord 
Joun Russewx had not given sufficient notice of his 
intention to bring this bill forward, on the evening 
when it was introduced Mr. DisrazLi commenced a 
series of obstructive amendments, by which he suc- 
ceeded, after the House had divided eight times, in 
causing Lord Joun Russet to give way for the time. 
This was a kind of Victory, but not of much conse- 
ane in its results. Its chief importance was in 
showing that Mr, Disrar.t had made some progress 
in organizing a party prepared to follow him. 

The first important measure introduced by 
Ministers was the Australian Colonies Government 
Bill, In moving certain resolutions preparatory to 
the introduction of the bill, Lord Joun Russet 
made a comprehensive statement of Ministerial inten- 
tiotis and policy relative to colonial affairs. A 
question had arisen, whether it was worth while to 
retain our Colonial Empire. He thought that it was 
our bounden duty to maintain those colonies which 
had been placed under our charge; but, while 
saying this, he added that there were many reasons 
why we should consider that they form part of the 
strength of the empire. He then took a glance at 
the actual position of the more important of our 
colonies, with a view to show that each one requires 
a constitution adapted to its peculiar wants, and that, 
therefore, the same general rule would not serve for 
all. With regard to Australia, the bill which he 
introduced was nearly the same as that of last year. 
It proposed that there should be but one council— 
a council of which two-thirds are to be composed of 
representatives elected by the people, and one-third 
named by the governor. The several Australian 
colonies would have their own councils, and an 
assembly of these councils would have the power, on 
the appiieution of two colonies, of framing a tariff 
for the whole. This general council would also deal 
with the price of waste lands, only that it would be 
obliged to adopt & uniform price for the whole of 
Australia, The speech of Lord Joun RusseLn was 
followed by a debate of some length. Sir Witi1am 
Moteswortn said he agreed with the Premier on 
many points, but he did not clearly understand his 
policy, nor could he yet put faith in the proniises of 
the Colonial Office telating to Australia, Mr. 
Roenvcx complained of the adoption of a single 
chamber in Australia. Mr. Hume and Mr. Grap- 
stonk both urged the extension of the British consti- 
tution, with its two representative chambers, to the 
colonies generally, 

In the course of the debate Mr. Hawzs was con- 
victed of a new case of misquoting or garbling a 
despatch, for the purpose of supporting his assertion 
that the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land was in 
favour of a single chamber. Mr. Guapstong showed 
that the Under Secretary had only read from the 
introduction to the governor’s declaration, which was 
to the following effect :—*I should most strenuously 
recommend the adoption of asecond or upper cham- 
ber.””. On the second reading the bill was warmly 
opposed by Mr. Rornsvuckx, who characterized it as 
‘the worst of all the abortions which had ever pro- 
ceeded from an incompetent Administration.” Sir 
Witi1amM Moteswortn, while he assented to the 
principle of the bill, was persuaded that no assembly 
would prove acceptable to those colonies which should 
contain members nominated by the Crown. On 
Friday week the bill went into committee. In the 
course of the discussion which took place, Mr. 
Mowatt, speaking as a Colonist, said that the people 
in the Colonies did not care whether, they had one 
or two Chambers, provided they had the power of 
electing all the members. While he thanked Lord 
John Russell for his colonial policy, he moved to 
omit all that portion of that clause relating to nomi- 
nation by the Crown. Sir Ropert Pert opposed 
the amendment. He could not forego that check 
upon pure deniocracy which the Crown nomination 
afforded. On a division, the amendment was ne- 
gatived by 165 to 77. Mr. Watrore afterwards 
moved an amendment, the object of which was to 
establish two Chambers, one nominated by the 
Crown, the other elected by the Colonists. The 
amendment was strongly opposed by ministers, who 
reiterated their former assurance that the Colonists 
prefer a single Chamber. The house having divided, 
the original clause was carried by 198 to 147. 

In the second week of the session four measures of 
law reform for Ireland were introduced by Sir Jonn 
Romitiy,—the Common Law Process Bill, the = 
of which is to simplify the system of common law 
procedure; the Court of Chancery Bill, to abbreviate 
the proceedings in that endless court; the Registra- 
tion of Deeds Bill, to amend the system of registra- 
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tion; and the Judgments in Ireland Bill, to prevent 
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j ent-creditor from having a lien on the land 
ay Long These instalments of “ , Savon to Ireland” 
were received with satisfaction by all parties in the | 
House. A bill has also been introduced, and is now 
in committee, the object of which is to increase the 
number of parliamentary voters in Ireland; so that, 
as far as legislation is concerned, that portion of the | 
United Kingdom —- to be receiving a due share 
of attention from Parliament. In regard to grants | 
for the relief of distress, Ministers proposed to ad. 
vance £300,000 to enable the distressed unions to 
meet their difficulties. 

From the Liberal Opposition, Ministers have 
already received several very hard blows this session, 
and it begins to seem doubtful whether they will be 
able to maintain themselves in Downing-street much 
longer, in the event of any question arising which 
would cause a temporary union of Radicals and 
Protectionists. 7 

On Friday, March 15, Sir Cuartes Woop brought 
forward the Budget, which was not much calculated 
to improve the position of Ministers, as it gave satis- 
faction to no party. From his statement it appeared 
that there was a surplus of £1,521,410, and this sum 
he intended to dispose of in the following manner :— 
In the first place, the duty on bricks would be 
entirely abolished, and a considerable reduction 
would be made in the stamp-duties upon the transfer 
of landed property, and mortgages, under £1000. 
This would take £750,000, or about one half of the 
estimated surplus. The remaining half he would | 
apply to the reduction of the national debt. The 
speech of the Cuancetor of the Excuzquer cal.ed | 
forth a host of compliments from all parts of the | 
House. No party was satisfied, and the general | 
impression was, that Ministers had thrown away an 
excellent opportunity of making sych a revision of 
taxation as would have given substantial relief. | 

By the independent party in the House of Com- 
mons several important motions have been made, and | 
have elicited much discussion; on one occasion 
Ministers were driven to the threat of a resignation 
to save themselves from adefeat. Mr, Hume brought 
forward a motion in favour of Parliamentary reform— 
his lesser charter, comprising the four points of 
household suffrage (to include lodgers), ballot, re-ad- 
justment of electoral districts, and abolition of the 
property qualification? He contended that the pre- 
sent time was most opportune for extending the 
franchise, the working classes being ay em- 
ployed, and the nation free from alarms. Minis- 
ters had strengthened his case, also, by the con- 
cession they had made of a reformed franchise in 
Ireland, and by the correspondence on their proposed 
constitution for the Cape of Good Hope—the bill of 
rights for that colony. Sir Grorce : Grey, in 
opposing the motion, declared his conviction that 
the passing of such a measure would establish a pure 
democracy in the House of Commons. Mr. Rorsuck 
prayed the Government to dismiss the idle bugbear 
of universal suffrage, and concede changes to 
the people before it was too late, Let them not wait 
till the people had risen in the terrific majesty of 
mad, armed violence, to enforce them. Character- 
ising the Reform Bill as “a revolution peaceful by 
chance,’’ he hoped that it was one he would never 
see repeated. He never wished to see the vessel so 
near the rocks again. Qn the other side, Lord 
Joun RusseEt1, while he confessed that he did not 
hold to the ten-pound qualification as a limit (having 
given up the doctrine of finality), was still of opinion 
that the present time was not wel adapted for 
organic changes. In allusion to Mr. Roebuck’s 
warning, that it was unadvisable to wait for a storm 
before you put to sea, he would say that, “if you 
leave your anchor in a perfect calm, you may be 
drifted against the rocks.’’ ‘The result of the divi- 
sion was not very promising for reform :— 

For Mr. Hume’s motion.........+ coe 96 
Against. ccccccccsccccee eooceccocse Ban 


Majority against. .......esee004 146 

On the motion for going into a Committee of Supply 
on the Army Estimates, Mr, Conpen moved a series of 
resolutions in favour of a reduction of the national 
expenditure. In doing so, he disclaimed all hos- 
tility to Ministers, and repudiated the idea of moving 
avote of want of confidence. He also disclaimed 
any sudden restoration of the expenditure of 1835 as 
the standard; the expenditure might be gradually 
reduced, and he would be content with the average 
of 1835, '6, and ’7. Under the pressure of the 
Financial Reform Movement, the expenditure had 
been reduced by £3,344,000, in 1849, and this year 
he believed there would be a further reduction of 
£1,000,000, but there was still a net excess of 
£5,500,000 over the expenditure of 1835. He then 
went over the various heads of the expenditure, 
showing where reductions might be made—pensions 
suffered to lapse, embassies suppressed, and other 
‘measures of economy. But the chief excess of 
expenditure was under the naval and military heads, 
and it was here, therefore, that the principal saving 
might be effected. The experience of the last two 
years proved plainly that there was no disposition on 
the part of the people of any nation to pass their own 
tiers, and make war upon any other nation, As 





regarded the colonies, Lord John Russell had gone 
as far as any one in admitting the right of self- 
government, with self-taxation and self-defence. On 
these grounds, therefore, he thought it possivle to 
make a large reduction of our forces. Inhis opinion, 
it was quite possible to reduce the total expenditure 
to the extent of £10,000,000. He concluded by 
moving resolutions setting forth the increase of 
expenditure since 1835: the absence of danger 
abroad, or civil necessity at home to warrant the 
increase; the effect of taxation in burdening the 
people, in checking employment, and fostering 
pauperism and crime; wherefore—“ It is expe- 
dient that this House take steps to reduce the 
annual expenditure, with all practicable speed, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum which, within the last 
fifteen years, has been proved to be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the security, honour, and dignity of 
the nation.” Mr, LanoucHere endeavoured to show 
that the apparent increase of £6,000,000 in expendi- 
dure had not been caused by a real augmentation. 
In the naval and military expenditure rather more 
than £4,000,000 of the apparent increase was traced 


| to the accumulated excess of expenditure left from 


former years to the transfer of the packet service, 
formerly paid out of the Post-office revenue, the con- 
struction of dockyards, the building of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and various other charges 
forced upon Government by the House. The debate 
was kept up by Mr. Mityer Grnson, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. Spooner, in favour of the motion; and by Lord 
Joun Russett, Mr. Herries, and Mr. Henzey, 
againstit. On a division Mr, Cobden’s amendment 
was negatived by 272 to 89. 

The annual motion in favour of vote by ballot was 
brought forward by Mr. Henry Berkevey on the 7th 
of March; but the discussion, which was brief, pre- 
sented no new feature. Mr. Joun Bricut, Mr, 


Mitner Gizeson, Mr. Humes, Mr. Joun Wit11aMs, 


and Mr, Muntz, spoke in favour of the motion; Mr. 
Heap, Mr. Masterman, and Colonel Srstuorp, 
against it. The House having divided, the numbers 
were :— 
For the motion ...ccscccccccccsss oe 
ABainst oor. covers coccccccccsccecs 


121 
176 
Majority against,......s.se.wee. 55 

None of these debates or divisions, however, in- 
flicted any material damage upon ministers. The 
first severe blow which they received was through 
Mr. Hurr’s motion to abandon the slave-trade 
treaties which stand in the way of recalling the 
African blockade squadron, It was clearly proved, 
in the course of the debate, that the evils of the 
slave-trade have become greatly aggravated in propors 
tion as the measures for its suppression have become 
more stringent. In order to prove that the system of 
armed repression was utterly condemned by those 
who had done most for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, Mr. Hurt referred to the proceedings at the 
great assembly in Exeter-hall, in 1840, Prince 
Albert presiding, when the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

‘¢The utter failure of every attempt by treaty, by re- 
monstrance, and by naval armaments, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the slave trade, proves the necessity of resorting 
to a preventive policy founded on different and higher 
principles.” 

This resolution was moved by the late Sir Fowell 
Buxton, and was passed at a meeting attended by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and a whole host of 
those who had ever been the most active abolitionists. 
Mr. Lasovcnere, Mr. Carpwett, Lord Joun 
Russeux, Colonel Tuompson, and Sir Ropert Incuis 
opposed the motion, but their speeches contained very 
little intheshape ofargument, The division, however, 
showed that the House was not prepared to act up to 
its convictions. The numbers were :— 

For Mr. Hutt’s motion ......sseseeees 154 

Against .cccccccccccccccccsccccsccce Lae 


Ministerial majority.......6..ee++ 78 

Two causes combined to give ministers this false 
show of strength. In the tirst place, many of those 
who voted against the motion did so against their 
own belief, to prevent ministers from being beaten. 
Lord Joun Russext had called a meeting of minis- 
terial members previously to the debate, and told them 
that if Mr. Hurr’s motion were carried he and his 
colleagues would resign. By means of this threat, 
and by alarming timid members with the prospect of 
a probable dissolution of Parliament, ministers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a majority which they could not 
have had otherwise. As another means of securing 
temporary victory, the device was adopted of spreading 
a rumour that the debate would be adjourned till 
another day, and then bringing on the division un- 
expectedly. It was thus that ministers contrived 
to stave off the most serious assault on their position 
as they had made it for themselves. 

The House of Lords adjourned on Monday, for 
the Easter recess, until Tuesday, April 9, The 
House of Commons adjourned on Tuesday, until 
Monday the 8th of April. 


BUSINESS AFTER EASTER. 
April 9, Lord Duncan—Motion to repeal the Window-tax, 





April 10. Committee on Public Libraries and Museums, 

— — Second reading of County Rates 

— 11. Committee on Parliam: 

— 12. Committee on A 
notices o 


- ne. 
— — Lord John Russell—Motion for a Select Committee to 


— 16. 
Stamp on Newspapers, the Excise-tax on Paper, 
Fe upon Advertisements, and the Duty on Foreign 
k 


8. 
Mr. Slaney—Motion for Committee to inquire into the 
best mode of giving facilities to safe investment for 
the savings of the middle and beyrany | classes, 
— Mr. Cayley—Motiva for of the Malt-tax, 
17. Education Bill, second reading. 
. Committee on Factories Bill. 
23. Mr. Heywood—Motion for inquiry with a view to 
University Reform. 
Mr. Ewart—Bill to abolish the Punishment of Death, 
| ic and C lar Ref 


= Mr. Di li.Di form. 
a —Resolution in favour of an 8s. 


-_ 
a 





Mr. Grantley Berkel: 
duty on Foreign Wheat. 

r. Grantley Berkeley—Resolution to exclude slave- 
labour uce from our markets. 

Mr. Ewart —Repeal of the Advertisement Duty. 

. Mr. Henley—Kevision of Salaries, with a view to their 
reduction. 

Mr. Cobden—An Address to the Queen praying her 
Majesty to direct the Foreign Secretary to negotiate 
with France and other powers fora mutual sodustion 
of warlike armaments, 


DATES NOT FIXED. 

Lord Ashley—Address to the Queen on Post-office labour on 
Sundays. 

Mr. Wodehouse—The Land-tax. 

Mr. Charteris—To call attention to the recent sale of a picture 
believed to be the work of Raffaele. 

Mr. Osborne—The abolition of the Qualifications. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope— Bill to Check Depopulation in Lreland. 

Lord Robert Grosvenor—Metropolitan Water Supply. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor—Bill to wind up the affairs of the Na- 
tional Land Company. 

Sir Edward Buxton—Kesoyutions against exposing British Plan- 
tation Sugar to competition with the sugar of foreign glave- 
holding ana slave-trading countries. 





PROTECTIONIST MEETINGS. 
SEVERAL meetings of landlords and farmers have 
been held during the past week for the purpose of 
protesting against free trade, and complaining of 
agricultural distress; but none of them seem yet 
prepared to recommend any decided or definite line 
of policy. On Thursday week a numerous meeting 
was held at the King’s Head, Epsom, where Mr. 
Paul Foskett appears to have been the princi 
orator, He laid great stress upon a scheme, to which 
he referred, for making the borough towns under- 
stand that the agriculturists of England are, beyond 
measure, their best customers. As an instance of 
what ought to be done, he referred to the meeting at 
Hereford, where the farmers had adopted a low tariff 
for tradesmen’s bills :— 

‘“** Take care,’ said he, ‘ to use the strictest economy 
in everything; button up your breeches’ pockets, save - 
the little there is left. I regret to hear that hundreds of 
farmers will no longer pay taxes. I give you no such 
advice, and will still enlalanar to act constitutionally, 
although I am well aware there is a limit to endurance. 
I think you act wisely in putting off the payment of taxes 
as long as you can, There is nothing illegal in that; 
but to refuse altogether is following too much the violent 
expedients of our unscrupulous opponents. * * * 
Again, look at the tithe question. How long do you 
suppose men will be found to pay tithes at 56s. when the 
average price of wheat is 38s.? I wish tiie church to 
have the amplest revenue ; but in order to obtain it her 
ministers must make common cause with a suffering 
people to regain protection.” * * * He had just re- 
turned from the midland counties, where he had been 
specially required to attend meetings on this subject, 
and he found that the farmers throughout those counties 
would now be compelled, much against their will, to 
reduce the labourers’ wages, That is a very serious 
matter in the present but half-enlightened state of the 
public mind ; who could tell to what excesses the starving 
population might not be driven by a reduction in the 
amount of wages, equal to the reduction in the value of 
agricultural produce. If the wretched policy of the 
Manchester school were suffered to continue, a revolution 
of poverty against property would be the ultimate con- 
sequence. ‘ Our only hope to save the country is in an 
immediate dissolution of a House of Commons pledged 
to our destruction ; and in order that we may accomplish 
this great object, I have the pleasure of announcing to 
you that on the 6th of May this year a great meeting 
will be held in London, at the South Sea- house, to consist 
of the representatives or delegates of every district 
through England. Many are already appointed; those 
for Sussex have been named, and Kent is nobly doing its 
duty.” 

It was stated by another speaker that the meeting 
at the South Sea-house would represent all the 
interests of the country, “‘ embracing the shipping, 
the agricultural, and other classes.”” 

At Dorking and Godstone meetings were held on 
Friday to memorialise the Queen, preying her to 
dissolve the present Parliament; and on Saturday a 
meeting was held at Croydon for the same object, 
At the Godstone meeting Mr. Page said, “* the 
were fast sinking into a state of semi-barbarism; for 
it was impossible that the farmers could Ps them, 
and they were sinking faster into a state o Be wena 
tion. Had her Majesty looked out of her palace- 
windows on Saturday last, she would have seen 
three incendiary fires, and was that ing like being 
better off.” At the same meeting a Mr. Perry, who 
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is described as “an old-fashioned, respectable- 
looking kind of farmer, with a sort of modernized 
smocktfrock,” made some strong remarks on 
agricultural distress and the parliamentary misrepre- 
sentatives of the rural interest :— 

“ Now, L will tell you what,” said Mr. Perry (and hera 
his energy Peon “ if anything is a curse to England 
and will make a man’s blood Soil, t is to see a poor man 
who wants to earn his bread going about begging for a 
job of work. (Loud cries of “bravo,” and cheers.) I 
say, would not your blood get hot and curdle almost if 
you had wives and children orying at home because you 
could not get them bread? (Hear and cheers.) But there 
we goon grumbling and do not do anything. Why do 
you not do as the Americans did when they were op- 
pressed, and say, ‘ We won’t haveit!’ (Loud cheers.) 
The Scriptures tell us, ‘ We are to prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good,’ and I am sure it is good to 
uphold the cause of the poor. AndI say it is a most 
disgraceful thing when a poor man cannot get his living 
by the sweat of his brow. (Cheers.) I do not think we 
are at all well represented, We have a lot of gentlemen 
with fine coats sitting in the House, and who are born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths. (Laughter.) Now 
I should like to see some men in the House who have 
earned their living, and who know what the value of 
money is—(loud cheers)\—which they do not at all. 
(Renewed cheers.) But I tell you what—if you do not 
look to support the sons of toil, England will fall. Our 
governors, as they call themselves, ta/k about our condi- 
tion, and that is all they do. Perhaps Iam going too 
far ?—(‘ No, no; goon.’) But I should like to speak 
about the poor rates;’’ and in speaking about them he 
said—* Now, I will tell you how it is in our parish. Tats- 
field, where I live, is a small parish, and we have only 
four ratepayers; and last year we had to pay £143 for 
establishment charges, and £33 for the relief of the poor. 
(Loud cries of ‘ shame, shame,’ ‘ disgraceful.’) I am one 
of the guardians, and I have been to the commissioners 
and have explained all about it; but now, we would not 
make a poor rate, and they are going to putin a distress 
upon the overseer. (Shame, shame.) Now, I say, if 
anything will bring about a revolution, it is such things as 
these. Firet people get discontented, and then they go 
on and get disaffected, until at last they break out.” 


At Pontefract a meeting was held on Saturday, at 
which Mr. Busfield Ferrand made one of his most 
truculent speeches, 
Peel and Mr. Cobden were the chief objects of his 
vituperation, ‘ Sir Robert Peel,” said Mr. Ferrand, 
‘says he hopes never to live to see protection re- 
stored; I tell you that his life is in your hands if you 
choose. If you will follow my advice, farmers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in two years you will see 
proteetion restored.”” The advice to which he re- 
ferred was, that the farmers of the United Kingdom 
should lay their heads together and “ enter into a 
wool league, and vow they will never again wear 
cotton if they can be provided with woollen or linen 
goods.” If they would only follow up that scheme 
‘in two years the cotton-spinners of Lancashire 
would be forced to compovnd.” Ministers might 
laugh at such a scheme, but it was no laughing 
matter :— 

‘* Perhaps when Lord John Russell hears of this 
determination he may scout it and turn it into ridicule. 
I warn him, that the Dukeof Bedford put down the hair- 
tax in England by wearing cropped hair, when hair- 
powder was almost as generally worn as cotton is now. 
In France they scarcely manufacture cotton at all. 
Woollen lace is now chiefly worn in Paris. Light woollen 
fabrics are used by them for summer dresses and for 
curtains, and heavier woollen goods for winter wear, 
Some few months ago an announcement came from 
America that there was to be a short crop of cotton ; 
that raised your wool 3d. per Jb. Let 200 meetings of 
farmers take place throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
and let them pledge themselves to form a wool league, 
and before next clipping-time the price will be raised a 
further 6d. per lb. When you employ your labourers 
now throughout Great Britain and Ireland, let the cry 
be ‘* Wool for ever—you shall wear no cotton;” and 
encourage tradesmen who scout cotton, who do not 
allow it to enter into their shops. What farmer of you 
who farms 100 acres of land would wear a cotton shirt if 
he were told he should pay £100 a year for wearing it? 
Why, as soon would I wear a perpetual blister as a 
cotton shirt.” 


After denouncing Mr. Monckton Milnes, the mem- 
ber for Pontefract, as having betrayed the cause of 
protection, Mr. Ferrand went on to abuse Ministers. 
“The qualification of the Premier of England now 
was that he should have a cotton soul.” Every- 
thing was viewed in relation to the cotton-manufac- 
turing interest. As for the Lancashire cotton- 
spinners, Mr. Ferrand out-Herods Mrs. Trollope in 
his caricature of them :— 


“What are these men? They are men who turn 
their counting-houses into their church; their ledger is 
their Bible, and their money is their god. They are 
men who spin slave-grown cotton, they insist upon 
sweetening their tea with slave-grown sugar, they daub 
their calicoes to defraud the public with slave-grown 
flour-paste, they work their women factory slaves fifteen 
hours a day, in an atmosphere more destructive to human 
life than the climate of Sierra Leone; they are only pre- 
yented from working little children to death by astringent 
act of Parliament, They are themselves slaves of the 
devil, and during the last seventy years the cotton trade 
of the — destroyed ten times more human 
beings in Eng than the cholera has destroyed in the 
whole of Europe.” 


On this occasion Sir Robert | , 
| the intended Conference ; and recommending prompt | 


At the close of the meeting three cheers were 
given for the chairman, and three for Mr, Ferrand. 


At the Crown Inn, Chertsey, a meeting of farmers 
and others was held, to memorialise her Majesty to 
dissolve Parliament and dismiss Ministers. On the 
same day a Protectionist meeting was held at Rom- 
ford, in x, at which the principal speaker was 
Mr. Georce Freperick Younc. He condemned 
Mr. Disraeli’s mode of warfare as not calculated to 
promote the cause of protection :—‘ Their only hope 
was in a dissolution of the Parliament, and the elec- 
tion of another that would truly represent the great 
industrial interests of the country, They might 
depend upon it that that doctrine would make its 
way. There would be a dissolution, and the period 
was not remote when the present Ministry must be 
driven from their places,” In order to be prepared 
for such a crisis, he advised them to form country 
associations, and to have candidates ready on whom 
they could depend. By adopting this plan they 
would be able to make their numbers and influence 
tell at the right time. Having agreed to form a 
Protective Association, the meeting separated. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM MOVEMENT. 

The Parliamentary Reformers have held meetings 
at Lancaster on Monday, at Maidstone on Tuesday, 
and at Limehouse on Wednesday. At the Lancaster 
meeting, ‘‘ one of the largest ever held in Laneaster,” 
Mr. J. Baxter Langley and the Reverend T. Fleming 
were elected delegates to the Reform Conference to 
be held next month in London. At the Limehouse 
meeting, the chairman, Dr. Bowkett, took occasion 


and the other who seek to level wp to themselves, The 
Redemption Society belong to the latter class. Their 
object is not to take wealth from other men; but by the 
exercise of economy, intelligence, and industry, to 
acquire property for themselyes, Nor did they intend or 
desire to disturb the true distinctions of nature. A 
man willing to work ought to have sufficient to eat as 
well as be enabled to enjoy the arts and refinements 
of life. The Redemption Society do not meddle with 
theology; their object is simply an economical one. It 
has been calculated that out of twelve hours labour the 
working man only gets the result of three or four hours; 
the remainder goes to the landholder and the capitalist ; 
and, as both land and capital are necessary to production, 
the object of the society is to secure the possession of 
both land and capital to the working classes themselves, 
te outer that they may enjoy the full reward of their 
toil.” 


Mr. Green (president of the society) explained 
that the Redemption Society is communistic in its 
principles, Its possessions are public property as 
contradistinguished from private perty; all its 
members are joint capitalists, he principle of 
Communism, to some extent, is carried out in every 
town :— 


**Our markets and public buildings are all public 
property; they are supported on the communal principle. 
A community consists of a family of families; and their 
object is to build up a society of such families. The 
Redemption Society was enrolled under the act of Par- 
liament for the security and protection of friendly 
societies—it has a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, five directors, and two auditors. These officers 
meet every Monday night at the rooms of the society, in 
Lambert’s-yard, Briggate. Their duties are, to examine 





to declare himself an advocate of the Charter, though 
also a member of the National Reform Association. 
** When the fitting time came he should be as ready 
to devote himself to the extension of the suffrage 
until it should become universal, as at present to | 


advocate the point which he believed to be likely of | 
attainment.” Resolutions were passed, asserting | 
the necessity of a general agitation on the question of | 
Parliamentary Reform, ‘* with a view to an early and | 
universal expression of public opinion ;’’ approving 
of the plans of the National Association, especially of 


and liberal assistance, by meetings and resolutions, 
by “the formation of committees, the employment of | 
local agents, and the contribution of funds.”’ 


LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 
An aggregate meeting of the Redemption Society 
was held in the Stock Exchange, Albion-street, Leeds, 
on Thursday evening, the 2lst inst. The Reverend 


engaged to occupy the chair on the occasion, but 
was prevented by severe illness in his family. His 
letter explaining that fact, however, cheered the 
society in its endeavours :— 

‘Important events are every day bringing their 
influence to bear on the progress of associative effort. 
It is impossible to see the altered tone of the public 
organs on this great subject (both in England and on the 
Continent), without being convinced that society is 
advancing apa and, perhaps, not slowly, towards that 
great change which we have laboured so long to bring 
about. We have only, I feel assured, need to persevere 
determinedly and soberly, as your society is doing, and 
we shall ourselves, with God’s blessing, see the fruit of 
our exertions in a happy, enlightened, moral, and reli- 
gious people.” 

Mr. J. Hotz, secretary to the West Riding Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes, presided. In the newspapers, he 
said, communism had been represented as a mere 
chimera, as a theory put forth by Fourier, St. 
Simon, and others :-- 


‘‘ Those who thought that English Socialism had any 
such origin were very much mistaken. 





influences which had been in active operation in France 
had caused the principles of socialism to be better known 
| and understood amongst the working classes of Paris 
| than they are known and understood in England. The 
English have long had a poor-law, and even Queen 
Elizabeth did not know the advantage of allowing pvor 
people to die for wantof food. In France there was no 
| such provision ; thousands of men there, finding them- 
selves deprived of the means of sustenance, thought they 
might as well die behind barricades as die of hunger. 
Also there is the extremely minute division of landed 
| pre erty in France. By the French law of 1789, the 
| lan 


| been acting for half a century, and the result of it is, 
| that, on an average, each peasant proprietor has twenty 
| small parcels of land. On these scattered fragments it 
| is impossible to rear flocks, keep horses, and to employ 
| the means and appliances of scientific agriculture; it is, 
| in fact, the carrying out of the principle which had been 
| proposed as a remedy for the evils of England, namely, 
| the allotment system. It is quite true that, if the work- 
| ing man can make a living on his allotment, he is not in 

so bad a position as the tactory worker, who, when he 
| falls out of work, does not know when he may fall in 
| again; but certainly this system should not be set 

before the people as a state of things near to perfec- 
| tion. Along with the land they should have ma- 

chinery, improved modes of cultivation, and the 
| advantages of the most advanced art and civilization. 
| Dr. Johnson has remarked that there are two sorts 
| of levellers—one who want to level down to themselves, 





Edmund Larken, rector of Burton, near Lincoln, had | 


Two or three | 


was compulsorily divided; that principle had now | 


the aceounts of the society, to receive the collecting 
books from the collectors, and to see that the books are 
correct. The money which has been collected is after- 
wards invested in the savings-bank. ‘The president 


| cannot withdraw money from the bank; the trustees 


alone can withdraw money ;.and no money can be with- 


| drawn without a written order from the president 


and the secretary. e entrance fee is sixpence, 
which includes the price of the rules and acts of Par- 
liament relating to the society. When a candidate has 
paid a subscription of a penny per week for six months, 
he becomes a co-proprietor, and has the right to vote 
and exercise the powers of the society. Donors have no 
right of voting , but if the society be in want of labourers 
on their estate, they may be elected to serve as such if 
the members of the society think proper. ‘To collect 
funds all the members are visited by collectors once a 
week; their subscriptions are entered, and at the next 


| meeting of the society paid = and reported to the partics 


present. The society has collecting districts in various 
parts of the country—in Halifax, London, Sunderland, &c. 
On the society’s estate in Wales the people all labour, 
| and no loss is ineurred there. The rules render it im- 
| possible for the society to get into debt; and, if the 
board of management contract any debt on behalf of the 
society, their own goods are liable to be distrained for 
| the amount, so rigid are the laws protecting the funds. 
The estate of the society in South Wales was given by a 
Mr. Williams. It consists of about 160 acres of good 
jland. There is a mortgage upon it of £1200. The 
| society are now endeavouring to raise £200 to expend 
upon the improvement of the land, and the introduction of 
manufactures; and they hope to be enabled to proceed 
to the erection of members’ houses and a school-room. 
From the prosecution of their general objects they would 
never rest till it was accomplished. He had no fears as 
to the means being ultimately forthcoming; the society 
| could never get into debt; it was always getting richer, 
| and it must ultimately gain the confidence and respect 
; of the working classes. Members had the best assurance 
that their money would be properly applied, that no one 
| would be supported in idleness and luxury by it, but 
| that every penny would go towards the establishment of 
| a system which was calculated to renovate society. In- 
| stead of raising money for strikes, he hoped that in 
| future the working men woul! support the Redemption 
Society. By investing their money in it they not only 
secured employment to themselves, but secured the 
| whole produce of their labour, and rendered themselves 
independent of the present oppressive and depressing 
| system under which they were suffering.” 
| In reply to a question proposed by various parties 
| Mr. Green stated that cards of membership are not 
transferable ; that moneys paid to the society cannot 
be returned in the shape of money, but go to create 
a great capital for the purpose of establishing com- 
munities, from which the outside, or non-elected, 
| members will receive benefit in the shape of articles 
| of a superior and cheaper manufacture; that the 
society will go on till all its members are located in 
these communities, and are thus completeiy ex- 
empted from the possibility of want or crime. The 
society cannot be broken up till such be the wish of 
five-sixths of its members ; if it should be broken up 
the funds will be divided amongst all the members, 
The ‘ recreation-money ” was to enable the elected 
members to enjoy the means of visiting their friends, 
or to spend in any other way for their own amuse- 
ment or profit, 

Dr. F, R. Legs, in answer to the question—“ Is it 
intended that all the members of the society are to be 
put upon a level ?’’—observed that, so far as the laws 
of the society are concerned, they not only proclaimed 
fraternity, but absolute social equality. 

“* We say no man has a right to property except upon 
the principle that he has a right to live. If he hasa 
right to live, he has a right to ur as a means of pro- 
curing those things necessary to the supply of his wants; 
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and if a right to labour, of necessity a right to the 
common platform upon which all labour is performed, 
and to the common material produced. We rise up as 
communistg, with this great protest—Things as they 
now are, are not natural, bat unnatural. The cause of 
the evil is in ourselves,—it is in the spirit of selfishness 
which is abroad; but as we see the source of the evils 
that afflict us—believing in the harmony of man with 
Nature and of both with God—we set to work with 
earnest hope and determined hearts to produce a great 
and glorious reconciliation.” 

Other questions were put by the audience, and 
answered by the chairman, Mr. Green, and Dr. Lee. 
Several persons then enrolled themselves members 
of the society. 





THE TAILORS’ SWEATING SYSTEM. 

A meeting of the metropolitan tailors was held on 
Thursday at the London Tavern, Alderman Sidney, 
M.P., in the chair,—in order to call attention to the 
evils engendered by the slop, sweating, and mid- 
dlemen system, to consider the unjust practice of 
Government with regard to contracts and prison 
labour, and to petition Parliament to grant a com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of London 
operative tailors. 

In moving the first resolution, Mr. Charles Good- 
fellow accused the Government of originating the 
slop-system by the miserable prices that it paid for 


contracts. Formerly 7s. was paid for an army blue 
coat; it was now brought down to 3s. Under such 
a system the tradesman had no chance. The speaker 


also, referring to the systemof middlemen, condemned 
Mr. Sheriff Nicoll, ‘who had been placed in a 
emen reserved for the most worthy citizens,”’ 

cause he did not give an example to others by 
putting a stop to this evil in his own establishment. 
Mr. Nicoll had engaged to dismiss his sweater, ‘* but 
the fact was he was now the sweater himself and got 
the profits which his sweater enjoyed before. He 
wished to God they would pin to the back of each of 
the celebrated ‘ paletots’ an account of the sufferings 
undergone in the manufacture of them, and gentlemen 
would be ashamed to wear them.” 

Concurring in the resolution, Mr. T. Smith took 
occasion to comment on “ a disposition’’ in meetings 
like the present to underrate the intrinsic value of 
principles which were evil only in their abuse :— 

* For instance, ata meeting of tailors in Manchester 
it was resolved, ‘ That the system of competition is un- 
just in principle and immoral in its tendency.’ Now, he 
thought such a proposition, stated as it was in the ab- 
stract, most injurious and false. But yet these Man- 
chester men had acted more wisely than by going to Par- 
liament for relief. A few of them anited together with 
a eapital of 7s. 6d., wnich they gradually raised to be- 
tween £50 and £60; with this fund they purchased 
materials and gave employment to those of their trade 
who were out of work. They gave 6d. for making a 
shirt, a very small sum, it might be said, but still it was 
double what was given in the trade. He exhorted them 
to form associations of a similar kind among themselves. 
All our national trade, all the great London companies 
are founded on this basis, and if those he addressed had 
not the money capital with which these companies started, 





they had capital of another kind, and not less real—that | 


of labour.”’ 


The resolutions deplored the wide spread of des- 
titution, misery, and crime engendered by the slop 
system, a system ruinous to the honest tradesmen, 
and, through its consequences, conveying disease and 
death to all classes; called upon the clergy to exert 
their influence in ameliorating the condition of the 
operatives, specially by discouraging home-working ; 
and expressed the conviction of the meeting that 
there is no means of effectually dealing with an evil 
of such magnitude but by a law compelling “ all 
employers to have their work done on their own 
premises.”” A petition was agreed to, embodying the 
sense of the resolutions, 





BANQUET TO LORD GOUGH. 

The Chairman and Directors of the East India 
Company entertained Lord Gough at the London 
Tavern, on Saturday, on oceasion of his return from 
commanding their armies in India. The chair was 
filled by Major-General Sir Alexander Galloway, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Company. Among the 
guests present were the Marquis of Westminster, the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Karl Grey, Lord John 
Russell, Viscount Hardinge, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
James Graham, the Solicitor-General, the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Sheil, and Major Edwardes. After the 
usual toasts the Chairman proposed the health of 
Lord Gough, “‘a soldier who has commanded, has 
fought, and has conquered, in more battles than any 
General who has ever been in Asia :”— 

“‘ Full thirty times and more has Lord Gough fought 
for his country in many of our bravest battles. I believe 
there are few names entered there by the illustrious 
chief who was the unconscious historian of his own 
greatness which are better known than that of my Lord 
Gough and of his gallant Eighty-seveath—the captors of 
the first eagle and the first banner of France. (Loud 
cheering.) . . . . My Lord Gough, in the name 
of the Kast India Company, I have the highest gratifica- 
tion in expressing to you the cordial acknowledgments 
of the eminent services which you have rendered to them. 


2 bad name, I welcome you heartily to your native 
nd.” 





| words the work of ages. 





After Lord Gough’s ly, and the toasts of “The 
Army and Navy,” Lord John Russell replied to the 
health of her Majesty’s Ministers, ing, with 
reference to the hero of the evening, that “* when the 
necessity of war has to be encountered he who crowns 
the arms of his country with brilliant victories is then 
a man who is a true lover of peace.”” The sentiment 
was echoed by Sir Robert Peel :— 

“Within forty-eight hours he had been called on to 
return thanks for the House of Commons on an occasion 
solely connected with the cultivation of the arts of peace, 
I am now to return thanks for the House of Commons 
on an occasion when we are commemorating splendid 
military exploits. The two’objects are perfectly re- 
concilable.” Sir Robert Peel concluded by referring to 
Lord Gough’s return to his native Ireland, and expressed 
a hope that his admiring countrymen would “see in him 
a proof that the widest scope for the exertion of Irish 
valour, and for the exhibition of Irish talent, lies in their 
‘co-operation with this country—(great cheering)—in 
identity of feeling with us in our disasters, if we should 
incur disasters,—in identity of rejoicing in our vic- 
tories,—in the participation of a common fate in our 
common country,—in the union of two great nations.” 
( Vehement and continued cheering.) 


On leaving the tavern Lord Gough and Major 


Edwardes were recognised, and loudly cheered by 
the crowd at the door. 





FRENCH LAWS AGAINST THE PRESS. 

While in England endeavours are made for the 
removal of the restrictions upon the press, in Portugal 
and France new laws of repression are demanded by 
the Governments, In Portugal the new project of 
law in derogation of the charter would restrict the 
right of printing to those who can deposit £2000 
as caution-money. France would retrograde even 
beyond Portugal. The bill brought forward by the 
Ministry of Prince Louis Napoleon fixes the news- 
paper caution-money at 50,000 francs for the depart- 
ments of the Seine, the Seine and Oise, the Seine and 
Marne, and the Rhone, and at 12,000 francs for the 
other departments. The stamp-duty is to be four 
centimes for the above-named departments and two 
for the remainder; and the hawking of all addresses 
and papers at the elections, excepting lists of candi- 
dates, is forbidden. This law against the press has 
roused the opposition of even the most ‘ Moderate” 
journals, tending as it does to the ruin of a great 
number of them. But, in addition to this law, the 
Ministry, in providing for the continuing of the law 
of June, 1849, which imterdicts clubs and other 
public meetings, would extend the scope of the act to 
electoral meetings. The double measure bears the 
mark of reaction, whether fearful or angry, against 
the Socialist triumph in the late elections in Paris. 
An analysis of the speeches for and against the two 
laws in the standing committees of the Assembly on 
Saturday will not be without interest. 

M. LAMARTINE said that he was not one to oppose 
systematically a young Government placed in a difficult 
position. He did not attribute to the Ministers any 
intention of . violating the constitution. He believed 
their idea was to protect society against the evils which 
menaced it. But the evil of which they complained 
was after all a sort of dream, a nightmare, a momentary 
madness; limited, and pretending to effect with few 
The source of that radical 
Socialism in a certain portion (less numerous than was 
supposed) of the population was ignorance, for which 
the proper remedy was discussion, whose channel was 
the press—was journalism. Such a ruinous amount of 
caution-money and stamp-duty only created pecuniary 
privileges, dangerous and unjust. Such laws had always 
failed. As to the law onthe clubs, he had always been 
opposed to the permanent existence of clubs as incom- 
patible with any Government except in a period of revo- 
lution. No people, and least of all the French, could 
support such an institution without being every three 
months exposed to seditiop_and convulsion. A choice 
must be made between the Republic and the clubs, and 
he preferred a Republic of order. He advocated the 
liberty of electoral meetings, but a liberty organized and 
limited by the authorities; though he would not leave 
the matter to the discretion of a Prefect. ‘The constant 
presence of the police at these meetings was a violation 
of the freedom of universal suffrage. 

General Cavaicnac had under painful circumstances 
(though they were less menacing than those in which he 
himself had been previously placed) voted for the sup- 
pression of the clubs, and had not opposed the most 
severe laws on the press. This he mentioned to show 
that he belonged to a conscientious and consistent party, 
who considered that society when menaced had a right 
to defend itself. He did not, however, see in the present 
state of things any necessity to aggravate a repressive 
legislation. He regretted that these laws should be the 

overnment’s answer to a constitutional manifestation 
of universal suffrage. In universal suffrage the Govern- 
ment ought and could establish its own strength. 

M. NaroLgon BoNAPARTE reprobated the constant 
Governmental practice of pee | every sort of opposi- 
tion as ‘‘ enemies of society ;” and justified the union of 
all shades of Republicanism by the example of the 
Royalists. He considered the present laws as a defiance 
to public opinion, consequent upon the late elections. 
They would not attain their object ; they would only ruin 
three or four opposition journals, and impart more force 
and importance to the survivors. 

M. Barocue (Minister of the Unterior) referred to 
the excesses which followed the allowance of liberty of 
thought after the revolution of February, requiring re- 





vinced that the press continued and excited lar. 
Universal suffrage in Paris had been bee:. 


menaced by the bad portion of the press, dic- 
ted to the masses of the people like an autocrat. The 
eposit-money alone was not sufficient to remed 

evil. Confidence and conciliation had been 

had failed; the evil must be attacked boldly. 


M. pg La RocuesaQue tn maintained that to act so 
proctetes against the press showed that no advantag 

ad been derived from the repression of the revolutions 
of July and February, The press could not be touched 
without rendering its unanimous, Under the 
Restoration the laws on the press changed the opinions 
even of journals which till then had su the 
Government. The high caution-money wo 
journals which now supported order, as well as some 
whose very excesses ren them less dangerous than 
others. He ee the best plan would be to make the 
ae editor of a journal responsible, and to compe: 

im to sign the articles in his qe He was opposed 
to the increase of caution-money, but reserved the ques- 
tion of the stamp-duty. 

M. Gustave pe Beaumont was disposed to vote 
against the projects as inefficacious, and indirectly an 
attack upon universal suffrage, which had not produced 
all the evil supposed, but had, on the contrary, evinced 
a tendency to moderation. Of 30 elections 10 were 

ood; sothere was no motive for alarm. The Moderate 
journals attacked the constitution under the allowance 
of Government. 

M. Pierre Lerovx denounced the law as detestable 
and inquisitorial, and the stamp-duty as unconstitutional. 
He complained of the violations of domicile, private 
letters, and property, lately practised. If the present 
| law shuuld be voted, even M. Thiers’ “ History of the 

Revolution” could not be published in periodical parte. 
| Journals and journalists were not alone the objects o: 
this persecution, but the instruction of the people, who 
wished to have books cheap. 

M. Victor Hvuoo did not believe the so-much-talked - 
of danger existed. The elections of the 10th of 
March were not es or violent. They were 
merely a protest by which the Government might profit, 
which it was imprudent to answer by laws suggested by 
anger. Such laws, instead of w: off the danger, 
would only render it inevitable. 

M. Panriev (Minister of Public Instruction) did not see 
in the elections the great lesson which should command 
the Government and the Assembly to change their 7s 
He did not see the triple protest, mentioned by M. Hugo, 
against the refusal of Ger va | illustrated in the person o. 
M. de Flotte, the necessity of social reform according to 
M. Vidal, nor of the sort of public instruction advocated 
in the circulars of M. Carnot. Socialist ideas threatened 
to convulse the country, were trying to gain ground, and 
it was necessary to arrest them. Their object should be 
to prevent universal suffrage from being led astray by 
anti-social doctrines. The intention was not to inter- 
| fere with universal suffrage, but to prevent its being 
| falsified, and to relieve it from an immoral pressure. 

M. Move denied that these were laws of vengeance. 
| The law sought to protect society, not to punish it, The 
| press ought to be considered, in a double view, as a 

lucrative commerce, which ought to contribute its share 
to the charges of the state, and as an immense power 
existing independently of public institutions, which 

should be comprised in the general law. e law 
| allowed the Government to watch over political and 
| electoral meetings, even to suppress them if necessary. 
| The very tribune of the National Assembly was guaran- 
| teed from excesses by repressive measures contained in 
| its own rules. The daily press was merely a tribune of 
| another sort existing in each house; wherefore it 
| flattered men’s opinions and passions, and thence de- 
rived its success or fortune. This constant action 
destroyed the free will of man. However persons might 
at first resist its influence, they were, sooner or later, 
imperceptibly led to believe in the daily declamations of 
their journals. He denied an intention to annihilate the 
press. Governments had fallen not in consequence of 
enforcing such laws, but from a complication of faults 
and weaknesses, in spite of such laws. The deposit- 
money was the security for fines; experience showed the 
present amount to be insufficient. He thought the 
stamp-duty tue more political object of the law. Ir 
restrained the action of the press by diminishing its 
means of propagandism. He was disposed to vote for 
the stamp for this reason, and also looking at itas a 
means of revenue preferable to many others. 

M. Turers accepted and supported the laws. They 
would not prevent journalists from saying all they 
wished to say. No law on earth could do that, not even 
| acensorship. But the present laws would render more 
difficult the circulation of bad publications, of detestable 
productions against society; for instance, those which 
proclaimed that the Great Book of the State should be 
burned and the Bank pillaged. These laws alone were 
not sufficient to save soekety ; but no physician was 
satisfied with one remedy. It was absurd to say that the 
laws of September had not saved the Monarchy of July. 
Those laws had produced a good effect the Re- 
publican pasty; oa rydy It 
was owing to other immediately to 
be indicated, that the Monarchy had fallen, r 


ruin many 
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HINTS OF MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 

In the French Assembly, on the 26th, at the close 
of the discussion of the budget, M. De la Roche- 
jaquelin having laid a proposition on the table, M. 
Dupin, the president, rose under some embarrass- 
ment, and stated that though the regulations of the 
Assembly placed no limits upon the right to make 
propositions, yet that it was possible some propo- 
sition might be presented which, from its eccentric 
character or illegality might compromise the Pre- 
sident if he should allow it to be printed without 
first consulting the Assembly. ( ion.) If the 
author of the proposition before him wished to with- 
draw it, the question would be at an end. (Exclama- 
tions on the left.) If the contrary case, what was 
his object in making it? 

After considerable confusion and several interrup- 
tions, M. Cremrevx, who had ascended the tribune, 
said :— 

“It would really seem, from what is now passing here, 
that the destiny of France is at the mercy of any one 
that may choose to compromise it. But who could exer- 
cise influence over the destinies of France? (Noise on 
the Left.) I move that the proposition be read, and 
then, afterwards, we can see what we shall have to do. 

“The Prestpent: I proceed to consult the Assembly. 

‘* Numerous Voices: No, no! the previous question! 
the previous question! 

“The Presipent: I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of reading this proposition. I must take 
the opinion of the Assembly on that point.”’ 

The Assembly having decided, by a small majority, 
that it should be read ‘the whole of the Left voting 
for that course), the President proceeded to read the 
proposition, " 

* Art. 1. The nation shall be consulted on the form 
of Government which it will definitively constitute, 
(Agitation.) For that purpose on the first Sunday of 
a ballot shall be opened, similar to that which took 
place on the election of the President of the Republic, 
taking, however, into nt the ch effected in the 
electoral cireumscriptions. 

* Art. 2. Each elector shall mark down on his bulletin 
one of these two words:—RzEPUBLIC or MONARCHY. 

“ Art. 3. If the Republic shall obtain the majority, 
the result shall be proclaimed from the tribune of the 
National Assembly by the President of the Republic. 

** Art 4. If the monarchy shall obtain the majority, 
the result shall be proclaimed——~” A Voice: ‘ By 
Ilenry V.”’ ‘The President continuing: ‘“ By the Pre- 
sident of the Legislative Assembly. (Great laughter.) 
in this latter case, a Constituent Assembly shall be 
elected on the Ist of July, 1850, by universal suffrage, 
to regulate the forms of the new Government. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic shall continue in office until the 
Constituent Assembly shall have met.” 

A deputy exclaimed: ‘“‘ The proposition ought to be 
brought forward on the Ist of April!” 

From all sides: ‘‘ The previous question !” 

The President: “‘ The previous question is applied 
for.’’—(‘* Yes, yes!’’) 

M. Léo de Laborde hurried towards the tribune. 

At that moment the Assembly, being consulted by the 
President, rose em masse in favour of the previous 
question. 

M. Léo de Laborde turned back to his seat. 

On the counter-vote, not one Representative stood up 
against the previous question. 

From the Mountain rose, the moment after, a cry of 
** Vive la République!” 

M. Dupin then tore the paper, and the Assembly 
separated, 

In commenting upon the debate M. Proudhon 
blames the Left for want of tact in not permitting 
the proposition to be debated, and charges the Right 
with cowardice in “shrinking from the public 
expression of their secret thoughts.” ‘ Let their 
journals now no more talk about royalty. The 
Royalists themselves feel that the Republic needs not 
to be put to the vote.” 











THE ERFURT PARLIAMENT. 

The King of Prussia’s German Parliament was 
opened at Erfurt, on the 20th of March, It consists 
of two Chambers, elected by the States and by some 
very small fraction of the people, and is intended to 
supply the place of the defunct Frankfort Assembly 
in giving a constitution to Germany, and laying the 
foundation of national unity. The States agreeing 
with Prussia in the formation of this Parliament 
are, however, only the smaller principalities, except- 
ing even from among them Holstein-Lauenburg. 
Austria and Bavaria continue opposed ; Hanover, 
Saxony, and Wurtemberg, have seceded; Hesse- 
Cassel and Baden adhere but doubtfully. 

The proceedings of the day were opened by the 
Erfurt Sangerbund, which volunteered a procession 
through the snow to the cathedral, in front of which 
they sang a chorus. After divine service in the 
Wigberti Church for the Catholic, and in the Bar- 
fiisser Chureh for the Protestant, deputies, the 
members of both Chambers met in the Government 
House, where M. Radowitz, as President of the 
Administrative Council (the new German ministry 
appointed by Prussia and the Associated States), 
opened the session with an address. In his address, 
M. Radowitz referred to the treaty of the 20th of 
May, 1849, by which the German States, then allied, 
bound themselyes ‘to secure to the German People 





a constitution,” and to lay their plan before a Diet 
called exclusively for that purpose. 

“He contended that the position of the States still 
holding together was not altered by the secessions of 
other States, and that the allied governments ought not 
further to delay the fulfilment of the promises made to 
the German Nation. He stated that Saxony, without 
withdrawing from the League of the 26th of May, had 
(looking on the summoning of the Parliament as un- 
timely) declined to send any deputies; and that Hanover 
had Guanes separated. Hanover and Saxony would 
therefore be impeached before the Court of Appeal of the 
League for the non-fulfilment of their duties to their 
allies. Without waiting for the issue of this complaint, 
the duty of the other States remained to complete the 
work they had undertaken; and the Administrative 
Council therefore laid before the two Houses the draft 
of the new German Constitution.” 

The deputies then retired to their respective 
houses (to apartments prepared for them in the 
chancel and nave of the Augustiner Church, formerly 
attached to the monastery of which Luther was a 
“ brother’), and proceeded to constitute themselves, 
to elect presidents, and to occupy themselves with 
other formal preliminaries. ‘They will not commence 
business till after Easter. 

The Court of Appeal to which Hanover and Saxony 
are to be summoned is not yet constituted. Prussie 
will, therefore, be both prosecutor and dictator of 
the method of prosecution ; that is, if Hanover and 
Saxony consent to such arrangement. But Hanover 
has suspended all diplomatic relations. 

Following in the policy of Hanover, the King of 
Wurtemberg, in his speech on opening the Chambers, 
at Stuttgardt, on the 15th inst., pronounced his 
dissent from the Prussian scheme of unity, cha- 
racterising it as “ visionary ;"’ and Prussia has there- 
upon withdrawn her ambassador. The Prussian 
Foreign Secretary, M. Schleinitz, in a somewhat 
intemperate letter, dated March 22d, has notified to 
the Wurtemberg ambassador the total rupture of all 
relation between the two Governments. In this 
letter M. Schleinitz expresses the astonishment which 
the Government of his Prussian Majesty has felt on 
the occasion of the Wurtemberg speech from the 
throne, an oration containing “ accusations against 
Prussia and aspersions’’ of Prussian motives, against 
which his Majesty’s Government ‘* must protest with 
the profoundest indignation.’”” ‘His Majesty’s 
Government cannot condescend to discuss or refute 
such accusations,” nor ‘think it compatible with its 
dignity to continue its diplomatic relations with a 
Government which has not scrupled to place itself in 
such a position ; and his Majesty’s ambassador at the 
Wurtemberg Court has subsequently, by the express 
order of his Majesty the King, been instructed to 
leave Stuttgardt with all the members of his embassy. 
While I communicate this measure to you, I leave it 
to you what steps you will think proper to take in 
consequence.” 

The Wurtemberg ambassador replied, that it only 
remained for him to ask for his passports, which were 
given to him on the 23d. Under such promising 
auspices begins the new Prussian ‘‘ endeayour’’ for 
German unity. 








ECCLESIASTICAL AGITATION. 

The decision of the Judicial Committee of Privy 
Council in the case of Gorham versus the Bishop of 
Exeter has been the provocative of important move- 
ments in the Church, A meeting in London last 
week of clergymen from dioceses throughout England 
protested that the doctrine of Mr. Gorham, upheld 
by the decision, is a doctrine heretical and contrary 
to the creed; a declaration, signed by Archdeacon 
Manning, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. Mills, the two Wilber- 
forces, Mr. Keble, Mr. Bennett, and the barristers, 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Baddeley, with other active Anglo- 
Catholics, contains the assertion that, if the church 
abandon the catholic doctrine of the article on baptism 
**she forfeits the office and authority to witness and 
teach asa member of the Universal Church,’’ and 
“can no longer assure to its members the grace of the 
Sacraments, and the remission of sins.”” 

Our London Church Union set the example of 
sympathy with the Bishop of Exeter by an address, 

his produced a reply, in the course of which he says, 
“It seems but toolikely that we areas yet only in the 
commencement of the fight of faith appointed to us.” 
Other church unions throughout the country are fol- 
lowing the example of the London body. 

The refusal of the Bishop of London to concur in 
the judgment against the Bishop of Exeter has 
elicite@ some weighty demonstrations of approval. 
Mr Richard Cavendish, of Belgrave-square, has pub- 
lished the following address to the bishop, and reply 
by him :— 

Mc We, the undersigned (lay) members of the Church 
of England in your Lordship’s Diocese, being deeply 
impressed with a sense of the dangers to the faith and 
vitality of the Church of England, which the judgment 
in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter involves ; 
of its certain tendency to destroy the bona fides of all 
subscription to religious tests; and of the general unfit- 
ness of a Court so composed as the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council for the treatment of questions of 
Christian doctrine; entreat your Lordship to take 
counsel with your right rev. brethren concerning the ap- 
plication of a remedy to these evils, and particularly 








concerning the adoption of means which may enable the 
Church to declare, in such mode as shall appear mos' 
effectual, its doctrine touching the Sacrament of Bar- 


tism, 

“C. B. Adderley, M.P.; Beresford ; Edward Baddeley 
barrister-at-law; H. Baillie, M.P.; Edmund Batten, 
barrister-at-law; H. Barnett; C. G. Barnett; G. F 
Boyle ; Courtenay; Campden; Castlereagh, M.P.; 
Richard Cavendish ; Charles Cave; J. D. Chambers, 
barrister-at-law ; J. D. Coleridge, jun., barrister-at-law; 
T. Somers Cocks, M.P.; Andrew Colville; De Tabley; 
Emlyn, M.P.; W. J. Evelyn, M.P.; Fielding; 
Fitzroy, M.P.; George Frere; W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; 
Harewood ; Thomas Hare, barrister-at-law ; Alfred Her- 
vey, M.P.; Henry Hoare; A. J. Beresford Hope, M.P. ; 
J. R. Hope, barrister-at-law; J. Gellibrand Hubbard ; 
W. C. James, Bart. ; Lyttelton; J. R. Kenyon, barrister- 
at-law; Lewisham, M.P.; Colin Lindsay; C. M. Lush- 
ington; John Manners, M.P.; H. A. Merewether, 
sergeant-at-law; Wm. Monsell, M.P.; J. R. Mowbray, 
barrister-at-law; Nelson; Newry and Morne, M.P. ; 
Ralph Neville ; Stafford H. Northcote ; Powis: Roundell 
Palmer, M.P.; Melville Portal, M.P.; J. R. Phillimore, 
Advocate in Doctors’ Commons; Redesdale; J. J., 
Rogers, barrister-at-law; Frederick Rogers; Somers ; 
H. K. Seymer, M.P.; John Charles Sharpe; C. W. 
Short, Lieut.-Colonel; J. Simeon, M.P.; Augustus 
Stafford, M.P.; John C. Talbot, barrister-at-law ; G, C. 
Talbot; H. Tritton; F. R. Wegg-Prosser, M.P.; W. 
Page Wood, M.P.” 

The Bishop’s answer :— 

“ London-house, March 25, 1850. 

‘*My dear Mr. Cavendish,—I have to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter, and of the address which accom- 
panied it, signed by several peers, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other gentlemen connected with my diocese, 
yourself among the rest, entreating me to take counsel 
with my right rev, brethren, concerning the application 
of a remedy to the evils likely to result from the recent 
judgment in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter; 
and especially concerning the adoption of means which 
may enable the church to declare, in such mode as shall 
appear most effectual, its doctrine touching the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

**T hasten to assure you and the other subscribers to 
the address, that I am fully alive to the necessity and 
the duty of taking counsel with my brethren at the pre- 
sent crisis, and of doing all in my power to avert the 
injurious consequences which are apprehended as likely 
to follow from the judgment in question. 

‘* The task of devising measures for the attainment of 
that object is one of great delicacy and difficulty ; but it 
will not be hopeless if all those who desire its success 
will maintain the truth in a spirit of moderation and 
charity, and seek to build up the walls of our Sion by 
their prayers for unity, and by their endeavours, in re- 
liance on the Divine Head of the Church, to strengthen 
or amend whatever is weak or faulty in its government. 

**T remain, my dear Mr. Cavendish, your faithful 
friend and servant, “¢ Lonpon.” 


Four Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland 
have formally addressed the Bishop of London to 
tender their heartfelt thanks for his faithful refusal 
to concur in the decision. In his reply, he repeats 
his non-concurrence in this emphatic form :— 

‘* Holding it to be unquestionably the doctrine of the 
Church of England that infants receive remission of ori- 
ginal sin in baptism, through the merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, applied to them by that sacrament, 
and finding in Mr. Gorham’s answers to the Bishop of 
Exeter’s questions a distinct denial of that doctrine, I 
could not bring myself to concur in the reasons assigned 
by the Judicial Committee for recommending her 
Majesty to reverse the judgment of the Court of Arches. 

** Mr. Gorham holds that the remission of original sin, 
adoption into the family of God, and regeneration must 
all take place, in the case of infants, not in baptism, nor 
by means of baptism, but vefore baptism—an opinion 
which appears to me to be in direct opposition to the 
plain teaching of the Church, and utterly to destroy the 
sacramental character of baptism. 

** Tcannot admit that this opinion is to be reconciled 
by any latitude of interpretation which can reasonably 
be claimed with the Church’s articles and formularies ; 
nor dol believe that it is an opinion which is held by 
more than a very small number indeed of our clergy. 


A church paper gives the following piece of gossip 
in explanation of the view taken of the Anglo- 
Catholic movement by Sir Robert Peel and some of 
his intimates :— 

“Mr. Sewell, one of the preachers at Whitehall 
Chapel—to which appointment he was nominated by the 
Bishop of London—has been, for some time past, in the 
habit, not only of delivering discourses, having reference 
mainly to politico-ecclesiastical questions, but also of 
insulting some of the more illustrious of his hearers, on 
account of the course pursued by them as statesmen. 
silent, but significant, rebuke was administered to the 
preacher on Sunday last, by many of the regular atten- 
dants allowing their pews to remain unoccupied. Mr. 
Sewell, having announced his intention of preaching on 
the subject of national education, Sir Robert Peel’s 
family were absent, as well as Mr. Cardwell, and other 
members of Parliament. Mr. Sewell was, however, 
unusually moderate, and did not resume the parallel 
(instituted upon a previous occasion) between Pontius 
Pilate and our modern statesman.” 





A PUSEYITE RECUSANT CLERGYMAN. 
The trial of the Reverend Moorhouse James, per- 
petual curate of Bedford, in the parish of Leigh, 
which took place at Liverpool on Wednesday, is 
another of those cases in which the Established 
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Church and the law are openly at war with each other. 
For some years past the Reverend Mr. James has 
kept the neighbourhood of Leigh in a state of con- 
tinual ferment, by his adherence to those canons of 
the church which are generally deemed obsolete. 
Among other rules which he considers it his duty to 
enforce is one relating to marriage, which he refuses 
to celebrate unless the parties claiming his services 
have been confirmed, or have expressed a desire to 
be so. After various abortive attempts on the part 
of the Bishop of Manchester to moderate the zeal of 
the reverend gentleman on these points, certain of 
his parishioners resolved to bring the case to trial in 
a court of law, in order to ascertain whether he, as a 
clergyman of the Established Church, could defy the 
law with impunity. The charge upon which Mr. 
James was brought up was for having “ unlawfully 
refused to marry Henry Fisher and Ann Hardman 
on the production of the certificate of the superin- 
tendent-registrar of the district in which they had 
given the requisite notices, and complied with the 
forms of the act of Parliament.’’ The defendant, 
who had surrendered to his bail, pleaded “ Not 
Guilty.” In stating the case for the prosecution, 
the Attorney-General for the County Palatine ex- 
plained that it was one of very great importance, 
inasmuch as the decision of it might tend to settle 
conscientious scruples entertained by the defendant 
and other clergymen as to the course they ought to 
pursue, He related how Mr. James had refused to 
marry Fisher and Anne Hardman named, on the 
ground that they had not been asked in church, and 
had not been confirmed. The superintendent- 
registrar, having given evidence as to the fact that 
the proper legal forms had been complied with, and 
that notice was read at three weekly meetings of the 
poor-law guardians, the judge, Mr. Baron Alder- 
son, took occasion to find fault with the mode of 
publishing marriages at guardian meetings. He 
said :— 

“¢Ts the guardian meeting a public meeting? May 
everybody go there?’—Witness: ‘No.’—The Judge: 
‘ How is a father to know when his child is going to 
marry?’ ‘The marriage notice-book is open to the 
public at all proper hours.’ ‘Yes, that is if a father 
knows his child is going to marry—knows what is true— 
he may go there; but how is a father to know his child 
is going to marry?’ ‘I am not able to answer that 
question.’ ‘No, nor anybody else. The banns were 
published that all people should know. This is one of 
the evils of change.’”’ 

The counsel for the defence contended that Mr. 
James had committed no legal offence; he was bound 
by the canons and by the rubric, and, if he were 
wrong, his offence, if any, was cognisable in the 
ecclesiastical courts. By the ancient law of the 
Church, the communion was required to be admi- 
nistered at the marriage ceremony; and although 
the rubric added “or at the first opportunity after 
their marriage,’’ this still presupposed a certain 
degree of fitness in the parties to receive the coim- 
munion; and this the parties were not, as they were 
living in a state of fornication. He thought it was 
due to members of the church that ‘their scruples 
should be respected as well as those of other secta- 
rians, and that it would be an infringement of civil 
and religious freedom to compel clergymen, against 
their consciences and against the canons which they 
were bound to obey, to celebrate one of the church's 
most sacred rites to persons who were unfit to receive 
them. In summing up, Baron Alderson said: 

‘‘As at present advised, he was strongly of opinion 
that this was a matter solely of ecclesiastical cognisance, 
and if he were to act on his opinion now he should direct 
an acquittal, but if so he should deprive the parties of 
the opportunity of raising the question. In order there- 
fore to raise the question he must act contrary to his 
opinion, and direct them to find the prisoner guilty, and 
if wrong he could be set right by a superior court. With 
respect to the objections, they were such as ought to be 
reserved, but he should confine them to those which the 
defendant took at the time he refused to marry. The 
legal objections raised he should also reserve.” 

The jury then found the defendant Guilty, and he 
was bound over in his own recognisance to appear 
and receive judgment when called upon. 


On Monday a deputation waited upon the Registrar- 
General, at Somerset-house, with a memorial nume- 
rously signed by Dissenters and Catholics in various 
parts of the country, praying him to use his influence 
with Government to procure the abrogation of that 
clause of the Marriage Act which requires seven 
days’ notice to be given before a license can be ob- 
tained from a Superintendent-Registrar, and also of 
that clause which enjoins the reading such notices 
before boards of guardians, or hanging them up in 
the register-office of the district, in those cases where 
the marriage is by license. In a letter to one of the 
gentlemen composing the deputation, the Registrar- 
General says he agrees with them in the opinion that 
notices of marriages which are to be by license ought 
not to be read betore the boards of guardians, and he 
should call Sir George Grey’s attention to the point. 


RESTITUTION OF CONJUGAL RIGHTS. 
The question of how far the rules of the Roman 
Catholic Church, touching marriage, can be made to 





overrule the law of England was decided in the 
negative, last Saturday, in the Court of Arches, 
The case was that of the Rev. Pierce Conelly, of 
Albury, Surrey, formerly a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church of America, against his wife, who 
became a nun some years ago, and wishes to continue 
so. The marriage of the parties took place in 1831, 
at Philadelphia, according to the rites of the United 
States Episcopal Church, and the fruit of the union 
was five children, three of whom are alive. The rev, 
gentleman and his wife lived together until 1835, 
when they agreed to embrace the Roman Catholic 
faith, and took the necessary steps for admission into 
that church, with a view to Mr, Conelly’s becoming 
a Roman Catholic priest, in pursuance of which 
object they both took a vow of perpetual chastity. 
Mr. Couelly then proceeded to Rome, and in July, 
1843, returned to America, where he was rejoined b 
his wife, and they continued to live together until 
April, 1844, in the same house, but still observing 
their vow, preparatory to a decree of separation 
being obtained, which would not only allow Mr. 
Conelly to take holy orders in the Church of Rome, 
but also permit his wife to enter a convent as a nun. 
Ona petition being presented to Pope Gregory XVI., 
the cardinal’s vicar-general pronounced a sentence 
which was said to have the effect of a decree of sepa- 
ration, soon after which Mrs. Conolly entered the 
convent of the Sacred Heart, at Rome, and her hus- 
band assumed the ecclesiastical dress. He was after- 
wards ordained a priest, and in May, 1846, came to 
England, and became chaplain to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. Mrs. Conelly also came to England and 
founded a community of religious women at Derby. 
That community afterwards removed to Hastings, 
and Mrs. Conelly was now its superioress. In order 
to qualify her for the office it became necessary she 
should take vows of poverty and obedience, and 
accordingly, in December, 1847, she did so, and also 
renewed her vow of chastity. The Rev. Mr. Co- 
nelly made no objection at first to her taking the 
vows, but he afterwards entered a protest against her 
doing so, on the ground that he would be liable+for 
any debts she might incur. In January, 1848, he 
went to Hastings and demanded an interview with 
his wife, which, however, was declined on her part, 
whereupon the present proceedings were instituted. 
The case was brought under the notice of the Court 
of Arches in November last, when it was pleaded on 
behalf of the wife that a husband and wife might 
lawfully separate by mutual consent, in order to 
enter into religious orders, and that such separation 
must be approved of and allowed by the Pope. This 
was stated to have all the force of a legal sentence of 
separation, and was pleaded as the law applicable to 
the case. The court did not think the question at all 
determined by the fact. No cases had been cited to 
show that laws which were peculiar to one state were 
necessarily take i notice of by other countries. It was 
not sufficient that such was the law of Rome; it 
ought to be shown that such law had been received 
and acted upon in this kingdom. It was not to the 
law of Rome the court was to look for the rights, 
duties, anc obligations arising from the marriage 
state. With regard to that question it would look to 
the laws of England alone. What were those laws? 
One was undoubtedly the living together of the par- 
ties: they were not permitted to separate voluntarily 
from each other—to be released and dispense with 
that obligation which was a part of the marriage 
contract; separation, on the contrary, must be 
attended by a judicial sentence. 

Sir H. J. Fust, in delivering judgment, said it had 
been urged that, although the court might not con- 
sider the facts pleaded in the allegation on behalf of 
Mrs. Conelly a bar to the suit, yet, considering the 
situation in which the lady was placed, and the vows 


not compel her to break them by enforcing the sen- 
tence. The learned judge said that the allegation 
must be rejected, as there was nothing in it which 
ought to bar the suit of Mr. Conelly. 

The 
notice of appeal to the Privy Council. ‘ This,” ac- 
cording to the English Churchman, “‘ was evidently 
for the purpose of giving Mrs. Conelly the oppor- 
tunity of escaping to the Continent; for, during the 
continuance of the appeal, the sentence of the Arches 
Court is necessarily suspended. Had there been no 
appeal, the effect of the judgment would have been 
that Mrs. Conelly would have been served with an 
Injuction, admonishing her to return to her husband ; 
and, in case of disobedience, she would have been 
pronounced in contempt, and have been incarcerated.”’ 





DISTURBANCES NEAR GLASGOW, 

On Tuesday last the authorities of Hamilton, had to 
distrain for poor-rates at Newmains, a village near 
Wishaw, and principally inhabited by persons employed in 
Coltness ironworks. It seems that in Newmains the poor- 
rates are levied upon “‘ means and substance,” pressing 
very heavily upon the working classes, who consider that it 
was not intended that they should be brought under the 
operation of theact. When the officers, however, ap- 

ared to distrain, the asse t was i diately paid; 

ut on leaving they were followed and annoyed ) 5 
| number of idle boys, one of whom they apprehended. The 
| crowd at this time was considerably increased by the 








she had taken, the court might hold its hand, and | 


proctor, on behalf of Mrs. Conelly, gave | 
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addition of the colliers, who were holding a 
relative to the rate of wages. The prisoner, a 
one of the pits, was immediately rescued; and the 
were hunted to Wishaw, where they took refuge in 
house of the collector, the crowd continually a 
and “the clamour exceeding anything of the 

the ‘strikes.’’’ The sheriff and fiscal, being unable to 
disperse the multitude, sent for a detachment of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards from Hamilton barracks; but on their 
arrival the tumult had subsided. Some few lads were ar- 
rested and conveyed to Hamilton gaol as an example. 
a only damage is the breaking of the collector's 
windows. 
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THE BRIDGENORTH MURDER. 

The case of Mercy Catherine Newton, which came on 
for trial at Oxford last week, is altogether one of the 
most perplexing with which we have met for many years. 
This woman, as many of our readers will recollect, was 
charged with having murdered her mother, on the 5th 
December, 1848. Few doubted the fact, for she was 
notorious for her brutality towards her mother; but no 
one could assign any explanation of the mode in which 
it was accomplished; nine or even ten suggestions—as 
strangulation, suffocation, &c., were made, but the 
evidence failed to confirm any one of them. The ques- 
tion was: did she strangle her mother—and afterwards, 
throwing oil on the clothes and the sofa where she lay, 
set fire to the body ? or was the fire an accident which 
caused the death of her mother ? 

All the medical men were of opinion that the body 
could not have been burnt as it was, merely by the 
clothes and sheets which were on it, but that it could have 
been so burnt if the flame had been rendered more intense 
by a quantity of grease and oil being thrown upon it. 
At first, the impression was, that the deceased had been 
thus burnt to death; but on minuter external examina- 
tion, it was observed that, with the exception of one 
small blister, which contained straw-coloured serum, in 
the inner side of the right leg, four inches below the 
knee, and far below the place where the great burning 
commenced, there was no blister on any other part of 
the body, and no mark of redness at the parts where the 
injured and uninjured tissues joined, or around that one 
blister. On the night in question the deceased had not 
been heard to scream or moan. The medical witnesses 
all thought that the pain of burning is so great that if 
alive she must have been in such intense agony that she 
could not, if she had been strong enough to walk from 
the kitchen to the brewhouse, have refrained from 
screaming, unless under a suicidal determination to 
refrain from doing so. 

Hence the belief that the body was burned after death, 
a belief strengthened by the appearances of the lungs, 
brain, and the black blood in the left auricle of the heart, 
which spoke plainly of suffocation. On the other hand, 
there were no signs of strangulation perceptible on the 
throat, and the theory for the prosecution was, that the 
prisoner smothered her by putting something over her 
mouth and nostrils, and pressing it so forcibly down as 
to break and flatten her nose, in the manner above- 
mentioned, and, when she was dead, immediately com- 
menced burning her. But the medical men, in their 
post-mortem examination, had not looked at the trache 
larynx, and internal organs, which would have presente 
unequivocal signs if suffocation had been the cause of 
death; and the absence of this evidence, with the absence 
of any external maks of strangulation, as of a rope 
round the neck or fingers on it, made it very dubious 
whether suffocation really was the cause of death; and, 
if it were actually the cause, yet mightit not, said the pri- 
soner’s defence, have arisen from the smoke of the fire 
which frightened and then stupefied her, by producing a 
spasm of the glottis. And as to the presumptive evi- 
dence of the daughter’s ill treatment, Mr. Huddlestone, 
to show the danger of relying upon such circumstances 
as evidence of guilt, drew their attention to the fact 
that, on a former occasion, the deceased had set fire to 
| the sofa, and if she had been then burned to death, those 
expressions and that conduct would have availed as well 
as now to convict her of a crime of which she would 
have been beyond all question guiltless, 

So thoroughly perplexing is the evidenee that, after 
three post-mortem examinations and ten meetings of 
the coroner’s jury, no agreement could be come to 
by the jury as to the cause of death; they could not 
even agree that the prisoner should be put upon her 
trial. However, tried she was at the Spring Assizes, 
1849; and after a two days’ trial the jury could not 
agree, and were obliged to be discharged. At the 
Summer Assizes she was again brought up, and again 
the jury were discharged without havirg agreed upon a 
verdict. She was brought up for the third time on 
Thursday, March 23d.—The prosecution was conducted 
by Mr. Phillimore and Mr. Best, and the defence by Mr. 
Huddlestone and Mr. R. Kettle. 

The prisoner, who is said to be thirty-one years of 
age, but looks forty, was dressed in half-mourning suita- 
| ble to her station in life. On the former trials she ex- 
| hibited great firmness and composure, and frequently 
made suggestions to her attorney, but on the present 
occasion she sat quiet in the dock and — to cry 
very much, particularly when the witness Mary Corfield 
was detailing the expressions she had uttered towards her 
mother, and the mode in which she used to ill-treat her. 

The jury retired at half-past ten, and returned into 
court in twenty-five minutes with a verdict of Not Guilty. 
By two or three, perhaps four, persons the verdict was 
received with plaudits, but by the great body of the 
audience with decorous silence. The prisoner was ordered 
to be discharged. 











FATAL CRUELTY: THE BIDEFORD CASE. 

An Assize case of most tragic interest was tried at 
Exeter, on Friday, last week. Robert Courtis Bird, a 
farmer, and Sarah Bird, his wife, were arraigned for the 
wilful murder of Mary Aun Parsons, their young servant- 
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girl, by continued cruelty, st: and t Bird 
nad taken little i crueley, starvation, ond Wes unoaes 
as a drudge to assist his wife, who kept no servant: 
whee, on Ve 7 & Se coma, aha was wieely 
the house, she bore the character of a particularly 
child, very cleanly, cheerful, o t, 

and she was in good health, so in 
sufficient plain clothi 






body, had 
ng. She seems to have er 
place at first; for more than once before last Christmas 
Mr. and Mrs, Bird had praised her, in answer to inquiries. 
But about Christmas some change had ; the 
child was spoken of as thieving 3 lying, and seems to 

ave been often cruelly beaten: on the 4th of Jan 

Mr. Bird conveyed the news to Bideford thatshe was dea 

Grace Parsons, her mother, lenmadiasely went to Mr. 
Bird's lone farm to see the truth of this sudden and sad 
news. Mrs. Bird received her with studied pains to con- 
ciliate her good opinion, saying—‘t 1 am very glad you 
are come, Grace. Thos ht you would come. I have 
got the kettle boiling ; I thought you would be glad of 
some tea.”” Grace found her child dead on its bed filthil 
dirty, with her petticoat on, and a handkerchief tie 
round herarm. Mrs. Bird said that the Sunday before 
something was running from her arm; ‘a place broke 
and discharged a good deal.” She told the story of her 
death. She was “bad” the night before, and called out 
for some water; and Mrs. Bird told her to fetch it, and 
she did feteh it, and went back to bed. Mrs. Bird went 
to her bedsic e, and found her legs cold; she put a warm 
water-bottle to them, and another bottle between her 
arms, which were also cold, In the night Mr. Bird said, 
‘* All is very quiet;” and she said, ‘‘ Go and see if Mary 
is dead.”” He went to her room, retyrned, and said, “I 
don’t know whether she is dead or no, she looks very 
smiling.” She then went to her room. She saw she had 
not moved, and the jar was in the same place between 
herarms. She then said she spoke to an old man who 
was sleeping in the room, and said to him. “I think 
Molly’s dead, she’s so quiet.”” Hesaid, “I think she is. 
| have spoken to her several times, butshe did not answer.” 
Grace continued ;—“ Mrs, Bird persuaded me not to have 
a jury on the child, and said, if I would not, ‘ she would 
be a friend to me as long as I lived, so long as she had a 
penny [should have a part.’ I said I could not give it 
up. lL was sitting before the fire when Mrs. Bird came 
and felldown on her knees and said—' My dear Grace, 
will you forgive me? think of me and my poor 
children.’ Isaid I can’t give it up. Howcanl? Mr. 
Bird then spoke up and said, «What's the good of 
having @ jury on the child now? look at the expense of 
it.” I said, ‘ Never mind the expense, it won't fatl on 
you or me.’” 

Mary Branch, a blacksmith’s wife, laid out the body. 
She said, ‘* 1 observed from the ankle to the thigh the 
child was eut very bad, big and small, and covered with 

lood. She had the mark of a violent blow on the hip. 
[ took off’ some plasters from the left hip. I also ob- 
srved marks of violence upwards. After examining the 
ody, I went down stairs. Mrs. Bird was in the kitchen. 
| said, ‘ Mrs. Bird, how could you serve the child so— 
is served very bad.’ She took me into her bed-room, 
and said she would be a friend to me as long as she lived 
f lL would persevere with the mother of the child and 
rsuade her not to say anything about it. 1 said, 
* Why did you not send for the doctor?’ She said she 
was faulty for not doing so. I said, ‘I think you was.’ 
She then said, ‘ Will you do what I am going toask you? 
I will be a friend to you, Mary, as long as you live, for 
one word of yours will go a great ways.’ I said ‘I could 
not, my conscience would not allow me to do so.’ She 
said, ‘Eknow I have been faulty. I have flogged her 
different and different times.’ I then came out of the 
room, and went down stairs. Mrs. Bird said that Molly 
ud called down stairs for something to drink to her 
little boy, that she had called to her, ‘ Come down your- 
self; do you want a servant to tend you?’ That the 
child came down as well as she could, and that she 
rambled and fell. She took her by the arm; but she 
said, ‘ Missus, I'll try to get up by myself; I look as if I 
was drunk, but I beant, be I?’ 

l'opas, a mason, said that in November he heard Mrs. 
Bird beat the child inside a door near which he stood, 

nd immediately afterwards saw the girl with blood on 
ier face. 

Morish, a shoemaker, the day before Christmas-day, 
saw Mrs. Bird send the child with a menace into an out- 

use; as the child turned he saw blood running down 
from her head. 

Hopper, a labourer, just after Christmas-day, saw Mrs. 
Bird beat the child with ahazel stick “‘ spraggled”’ with 

and with a furze-stub; the child seemed very ill, 
and some drops of blood fell from her as she walked. 

Mrs. Norman, daughter of the gaol-keeper at Bide- 
ford, heard the prisoners converse when they were 
brought to prison. Mrs. Bird told her husband he was 
the last that beat the child. He said nothing, but cried. 
She lifted up her eyes, and said, ‘* My good Lord Jesus 
Christ, hear my prayers this once and answer them, and 
bring me through this trial, and I’ll never do the like 
again, and walk as upright as angels in heaven.”” They 
sent for their uncle, Mr, Courtis; he came and told them 

» should never see them again, as it was the kick 
Ttobert gave her on Christmas-day that killed the child. 
Onasign from Mr. Bird to be more guarded, the old 
man looked round, saw Mrs. Norman, and said no more. 
(hey sent him away, saying he would do them more 
arm than good; and Mrs. Bird told him to burn two 
letters he would find in her box. 

Mr. Turner, a surgeon, of Bideford, described the 
ost-mortem appearance of the body on Saturday, the 
jth of January, the day after Mary Ann was said to 
have died:—*On the legs and thighs I saw several 
wounds, varying in extent, and evidently inflicted by 
some irregular or rough weapon. It struck me to have 
been by a birch. There was a bruise on the chest. The 
face was discolured, and the forehead, and some abscesses 

on the arms and flagers. The skin over the bowels was 
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Fg loured. On the left arm there was an abscess, and 
e skin immediately round it discoloured, as if it had 
been bruised some time, perhaps a fortnight. The abscess 
had burst below the elbow. There was another abscess 
just forming. The nails of the little and fore-finger were 
gone, apparently some time. The two middle-finger nails 
were also gone, apparently more recently, and in one the 
bone protruded. Qn the right arm there was also an 
abscess that had also burst. The body was then turned. 
On the right hip there was a large slough. On the pos- 
terior part of the hips were several wounds, apparently 
inflicted some time. They were covered with plaster, 
and appeared to be old sores, Between the shoulders 
were two trivial bruises. The outer layer of the skin of 
the back had separated from the inner, I thought it was 
the result of the serous part of the blood having poured 
out between the skin after death. The child appeared 
to have been dead some days. The weather was extremely 
cold at that time. That would have retarded the symp- 
toms of decomposition. There was also a mark on the 
face, from the temple down to the cheek. I made a 
post-mortem examination. On removing the scalp I 
found another bruise on the back part of the head, with 
considerable extravasation of blood diffused between the 
scalp and the skull. On removing the skull I found the 
membranes of the brain extremely congested. The skull 
was perfectly sound. On removing the brain I found at 
the base of the brain extravasation of blood. I examined 
the chest; the contents were perfectly healthy, with the 
exception of a slight adhesion of the right lung to the 
side. The stomach was perfectly empty, and bowels 
healthy. I found the cause of death in the head. In 
my judgment death was the result of the external in- 
juries. I could not forma judgment how that violence 
ad been inflicted. The condition of the girl must have 
been extremely reduced before death, and the powers of 
life weakened. The injuries I observed would have pro- 
duced an effect on the nervous system, which is con- 
nected with the brain.” 


On cross-examination, he stated that, though what he | 
saw inside the head might have been produced by natural | 


causes, he did ‘‘not think the injuries he saw in the 
head were produced by falls.’’ A person with incipient 
congestion would shun the light. The fingers had been 
frosi-bitten probably: frost-bites would indicate languid 
circulation, which would tend to congestion under any 
circumstances. ‘‘ The appearances I observed of decom- 
position indicated that that must have taken place some 
days before I saw the body. ‘Those symptoms could not 
have appeared in thirty hours after death.” 

In the defence of the prisoners, Mr. Slade contended 
that there was no evidence of malice prepense; nor any 
evidence whether the injury to the head was caused by a 
fall or a blow ; nor any evidence who gave the blow, sup- 
posing there had been one. j 
in the absence of testimony, and upon mere guess-work, 

Mr. Justice Talfourd said that according to the 
evidence the death was caused by a blow, but there was 
no evidence by whom that blow was inflicted. There 
was nothing to show that the child would not have lived, 
except for that blow at the back of the head, which pro- 
duced the effusion at the base of the brain. If the jury 


doubted which inflicted the blow, they must acquit both. | 


Mr. Rowe then contended that the prisoners still might 
be convicted of an assault; but the judge held that to 
bear out that, the assault must have arisen out of the 
blow which was alleged to be the cause of the death. 

Mr. Rowe said the prosecutors had but done their duty 
in laying the case before the jury, and they were quite 
ready to leave the matter in his lordship’s hands. 

Mr. Justice Talfourd said the case was one of most 
serious and painful interest, and he was desirous that it 
should have proceeded to its legitimate termination. 
Shortly after the girl was good, honest, and well, some 
fearful change came over the transaction. She was seen 
to receive chastisement of which he did not approve, 
but which, taken singly by itself, might have excited 
little regard. She then iost her health, and is found 
dead on the 4th of January. Iu order to main- 
tain an indictment for murder or manslaughter, 
it must be made out that the unlawful act was 
the cause of the death. The medical gentleman had 
stated the cause of death to have been a pressure of 
blood upon the brain, and they asked how he accounted 
for that congestion? He said he attributed it to the 
injury upon the back of the head, produced eitherbya blow 
or afall. Now, they had arrived at this, that whatever 
ill-usage this poor child might have received, there was 
no proof of the cause of her death. 
a kick or a blow inflicted by either of the prisoners, no 
doubt that would have been murder or manslaughter, 
according to the particular circumstances of the case. 
The difficulty they were in was this—there was no proof 
of who it was that gave that blow. It was very true 
they might suspect it was given by one or other of the 
prisoners; but, in the absence of all proof, he could not 
direct them that there was evidence to fix it upon one of 
these parties more than the other. If the death had been 
occasioned by privation, or want of food, then the male 
prisoner alone would have been responsible ; if it had 
been proved to have been occasioned by a succession of 
injuries, which they might infer from the state of the 


body, then there would have been a case to go to them if | 
the death had been occasioned by an accumulation of | 


wrongs andinjuries. Itseemed to him that the case had 
failed, and, therefore, much to his regret, he was bound 
to tell them that there was no case upon which they 
could safely convict, and consequently the prisoners 
must be acquitted. 

The jury accordingly returned a verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty.” Cries of remonstrance and indignation arose 
from the audience. Mr. Slade stated to the judge that 
he should not apply for the present discharge of the 
prisoners; it wel be safer that they should return to 
prison at present. The prisoners were, therefore, taken 
to prison toescape the anger, and perhaps, the vengeance, 
of the mob. 





The jury could not conviet | 


If it had been from | 


STRANGE DEFAMATION CASE, 

An action was brought at Liverpool, by Dr. Nolan, the 
minister of a Dissenting chapel tm Manchester, against 
one Pettigrew, to recover damages for gross defamation 
of character. The defendant Pettigrew had accused the 
doctor, who is a married man, of improper intimacy with 
some female members of his congregation, and with the 
still graver offence of administering drugs in order to 
prevent the obvious consequences. From the evidence it 
appeared that the plaintiff was in 1838 appointed minister 
of Ducie Chapel, Manchester, but, having given great 
satisfaction, a larger chapel was built for him in 1840. 
In the same year he was married. Disagreements 
seemed to have existed very early between the plaintiff 
and his congregation, and in 1848 rumours of impro- 
priety were afloat. In 1848 Dr. Nolan quitted his chapel, 
| to remove to the south of England, and on parting re- 

ceived a testimonial from his congregation. In June 

last year he was requested to return; and then the 

charges were brought forward, which gave rise to the 

action for defamation. Three witnesses were called by 

the plaintiff, one to prove utterance of the slander, the 

other two being the young woman whose name was con- 

nected with his in the charge of adultery and her 
| mother. Mary Postlethwaite stated that she is twenty- 
four years of age, was and is a member of Dr. Nolan’s 
| congregation; has been married four years: she was 
married by Dr. Nolan. Was a milliner up to the time 
of her marriage. Dr. Nolan never used any improper 
freedom with her. The charge was without the slightest 
foundation, On eross-examination she stated that she 
was in the habit of going to Dr. Nolan’s house, sent by 
her mother, who had published poems, for which Dr. 
Nolan wrote notes. On most occasions Mrs. Nolan was 
| not there. She stayed sometimes not more than ten 
minutes. Was a teacher, which took her a great deal 
to the chapel. Had been at the vestry frequently with 
the doctor when no one else was there. er objects 
were various. Never went about any religious exercise, 
This continued up to the time of her marriage. There 
was never any imputation upon her conduct. Catherine 
Gorman, the mother, stated that she had never heard 
any imputation against her daughter till last weck. 

Mr. Knowles then called witnesses for the defence, 
Elizabeth Townley, a silk-winder, and unmarried, thirty- 
five years of age, was first acquainted with Dr. Nolan ten 
years ago, when he preached at a chapel in Cable-street. 
She was a member of his congregation at Ducie Chapel. 
Dr. Nolan had given her money; praised her nice soft 
hand, She had been to his home: he used to invite 
| young women of the schools and of the chapel to his 

10me,—sometimes two and two, sometimes alone. His 
wife was sometimes at home, sometimes not. One 
evening, at a tea party in the school-room, he had taken 
her into the vestry. She objected to go because there 
| was no light; but he got hold of her hand and pulled 
| her in, and tried to be very persuasive. These occur- 

rences were repeated almost every time she went into the 
| vestry. On one occasion he told her that he was not the 
only man who had been tempted, and that she should 
| recollect David and Uriah’s wife, and how Christ had 
commended the woman taken in adultery. At length he 
succeeded in overcoming her scruples, on one occasion 
only, about six years since. He said he could prevent 
any harmful results. He never proceeded to such extre- 
| mities again; but was very free in his conduct, and called 
it “fun.” She became ill, and Dr. Nolan sent his own 
doctor toher. She has been in ill health ever since, 
On her cross-examination she said that she had been 
singing and praying before that time when he conquered 
her scruples. 1t was against her consent. She resisted; 
but did not call ont because he said he would not harm 
her. Plaintiff repeated his improper behaviour about 
twenty times. She continued to go with him into the vestry 
because others told her they did the same, and because he 
threatened to destroy her character. 

Joseph Bottomley, the chapel-keeper, deposed to 
having looked in at the vestry window one Sunday after 
divine service, an to having then witnessed the reverend 
gentleman’s perfectly unreserved conduct with Mary 
Gilchrist. The window was painted, but he had looked 
through a large scratch. 

The trial was proceeding when the latest report left. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
| The Queen, Prince Albert, and the rest of the 
| Royal Family, left Buckingham Palace for Windsor on 
Monday. ‘The Queen has continued to take exercise in 
the grounds adjoining the castle during the week. 

On Monday and Tuesday the royal charities were 
distributed to upwards of 800 persons, who received a 
crown each. On Maunday Thursday the royal charities 
were distributed to thirty-one aged men, and an equa 
number of aged women. 

MartporovGu-House, the London residence of the 
Queen Dowager, will shortly be given up to the custody 
of the Crown by her Majesty’s representatives. The 
remainder of the effects will be removed in the course of 
the present week, and possession of the mansion will 
then be rendered to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests.— Globe. 

The Marquis of Bristol has placed his Kemp-town 
mansion at the service of the Count de Neuilly, who, 
with the Countess de Neuilly and the Duke and Duchess 
de Nemours, may be expected at Brighton about the 
3rd of April. 


Mr. Pemberton, who has been for many years attached 
to the Treasury, has retired from the public service ; 
and the other office held by that gentleman, as agent 
for the Russian Dutch Loan, has been abolished. 
| The Marquis of Clanricarde, the Postmaster-General, 

has gone to Paris to negotiate a modification of the rates 

of postage upon letters passing between Great Britain 
and France, with a view to the diminution of the present 
| charges. 
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The Reaver. 





Mr. John Watson Gordon, president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Painting, &c., has been appointed 
the waren limner in Scotland, in the room of the late 
Sir William Allan. 

By the death of Lieutenant-General Sir John Mac- 
donald, which took place on Wednesday, after a few 
days illness, the coloneley of the Forty-second Foot be- 
comes vacant. . 

The Countess Rossi (Madame Sontag) and the Count 
arrived in London on Tuesday evening. Sontag will 
make her first appearance on Thursday next, conjointly 
with Lablache, in ‘‘ Don Pasquale.” 

Dr. VAUGHAN recently received and declined an in- 
vitation, backed by the Reverend J. A. James, to become 
the pastor of the church assembling at Ebenezer Chapel, 
Birmingham. 

The Hon. W. T. H. Fox Strangways, M.A. formerly 
student of Christ Church, haspresented to the University 
galleries about thirty pictures of great interest and value, 
mostly by Florentine and other early Italian masters. _ | 

Dr. Buckland still continues very much indisposed at | 
his living of Islip, and we regret to add but little or no | 
change for the better has taken place in the reverend | 
doctor’s health. 

Mr. Disraeli, though not sufficiently recovered to accept 
the Lord Mayor’s invitation to meet Prince Albert at the | 
Mansion-house, is convalescent, and will be able to} 
resume his place in Parliament after Easter. 

The Rev. Dr. Lear, Dean of Salisbury, died on 
Saturday. In addition to that deanery he also held the | 
rectory of Bishopstone, near Salisbury, worth about | 
£1,000 per annum. ‘The benifice is 
Pembroke family. 

The Cologne Gazette states that Madame Schroeder 














Mrs. Mary Woodhouse, of Poulton, who died last week- 
at the age of eighty-nine, has left the following off 
spring :—seven sons and daughters, 59 grandsons and, 
daughters, 72 great-grandchildren, one great-great- 
grandchild; total, 139.—Lancaster Guardian. 

The execution of Anne Merritt is to be respited during 
the pleasure of the Crown. A further investigation of the 
ease has been considered necessary by the Home 
Secretary. 

On Wednesday an old man, named Evans, who was 
lodging at Mr. Whitmore’s, greengrocer, Charles-strect, 
Westminster, committed suicide by shooting himself 
through the heart with a small pocket-pistol. 

Sansome, the man convicted at Nottingham assizes for 
murder, through procuring miscarriage, where the girl, 
Bailey, died, has been respited until the first of May. 
This implies that his life will be spared. 

The wife of a baker named Moir, in Brydges-street, 
Covent-garden, died on Sunday evening from the effect of 
a beating which he had given her on the previous Friday 
night. An inquest took place on Tuesday, and on 
Thursday Moir was examined at Bow-street Police 

fice. It was proved that he had been in the constant 
habit of violently ill-treating his wife—beating and 
kicking her. 








| 
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taken by the Bishop of Manchester on this 
Speaking of that dignitary, the chairman — 

“ No man had it in his power to do more good in this 
district than he, wich the vast influence he had at 
command, if he had chosen to exercise it; but what 
complainof is this, that with his great knowl of the 
advantages, aye, of the necessity of edu to all 
classes, with no scheme of his own, with no announce- 
ment that, at any future day, the world is to be 
voured with any scheme of his own, he chooses to stan 
up and bring all his vast influence, all his 
commands, to overwhelm and crush the noble 
the people to do that for themselves which the church 
has neglected to do for them, to lead the van on the side 
of ignorance against men who are as sincere, as earnest, 
whe bite proved themselves as earnest in Denefiting the 
people as he himselt is, is not what I think we ought 
patiently to submit to.” 

The meeting was afterwards yierenes’ by Mr. P, 
Ry.anps, who moved a petition to Parliament in 
favour of establishing a general system of secular 
education, supported by local rates, and managed by 
local authorities. In seconding the motion, Mr, 


According to one of the witnesses, Moir’s | Gzorce Dawson replied to the objeetions of those 


own account of tbe affair was, that when he went home on | who call the Lancashire education plan “a godless 


Friday night he found a bottle of gin hid under the piano, | scheme” ; 


and this, coupled with the fact of his wife not having 
closed the shop at the usual hour put him into a rage. 
He gave her a beating then, and repeated his brutal 
conduct next day, on the plea that she was not attending 
droperly to the business of the shop. On the evening of 


in the gift of the | Saturday the poor woman was so completely broken down | 


with his cruel treatment that she fell on the floor of the 


| 


‘ A 2 backroom, where he left her to lie for two hours ina) 
Devrient has just married, at Gotha, a rich Linenien | : 


named Bock. This is her fourth husband; the three | 
others are still living, but separated from her by divorce. | 

The Manchester Guardian states that the Premier is | 
expected to pay a visit to Manchester and neighbourhood | 
for two or three days next week. He is to be the guest | 
of Sir Benjamin Haywood, at Claremont; and his visit is | 
to be strictly private. On this point the Guardian says, | 
that it can hardly suppose, however anxious his lordship 
may be to make his visit private, that the “ Prime 
Minister of this country will be permitted to visit one of 
its chiefest cities without an effort being made, by the au- 
thorities or otherwise, to pay him some more or less 
public mark of respect.” 

A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday afternoon at 
the Foreign-office. 

A new writ for Totnes has been issued for the return 
of a member in the place of Lord Seymour, who has 
accepted the office of First Commissioner of the Woods 
and Forests, at the old salary of £2000 a year. He has | 
again offered his services to the electors. 

Melbourne papers state that, on board the ship John 
Thomas Foord, no less than thirty-three of the emigrant | 
passengers died of cholera in the passage from Plymouth 
to Melbourne. ‘ 

The following are the names of the new Senators of 
the University of London, as nominated by the Crown :— | 
Lord Monteagle, Lord Overstone, Sir James R. G. 
Graham, Bart., M.P., the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis, M.P., Mr. Henry Hallam, and 
Mr. George Grote. 

Ata meeting of the land-tax commissioners for the 
county of Middlesex a motion was carried to have a new 
assessment of a portion of the county by an equal pound- 
rate on all property to the tax. It was also resolved to 
petition Parliament for an act more accurately defining 
the powers of the commissioners. 

At the dinner to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
General Theatrical Fund, Mr. Webster, the chairman, 
announced a list of subscriptions amounting to £400, 
her Majesty the Queen being a donor of £100. 


The Duchess of Orleans has arrived at Ludwigslust 
(Schwerin). She will remain a few days with ber family, 
and then come to England with the Count de Paris and 
her younger son. 

Amongst the contemplated acts of royal grace in cele- | 
bration of the Queen of Spain’s accouchement, if it ter- 
minates happily, will probably be the creation of a 
ptincedom for Narvaez, under the title of Principe de la 
Coneordia, with a grant of land, and the elevation of 
Queen Christina’s children by Munoz to the rank of 
Tohaates of Spain.— Madrid Correspondent of the Morning 

ost. 

The Queen of Portugal has just conferred on the King 
of the Netherlands the Grand Cordon of the Three, 
Military Orders. 

The approaching marriage of the Duke of Genoa, 
brother of the King of Sardinia, with a Saxon Princess 
ean omenaty announced to the Chambers at Turin on the 
22nd. 

The elections of the Saone-et-Loire have been an- 
nulled by the French National Assembly, on the ground | 
that a greater number (by 6000) voted than the number 
inscribed on the electoral lists. Six seats will thus have 
to be recontested in ‘one of the most disaffected parts” 
of France. 

The editor of the Réforme has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for six months, and to 2000f. fine for accusing 
the President of the Republic of being concerned in 
Bourse operations. 

The Vienna journals announce that after Easter the 
Emperor of Austria will visit Trieste, accompanied by 
Prince Schwarzenberg; and will probably return by way 
of Croatia. 

‘The Austrian and Prussian Governments have arranged 
with the Austrian Lloyd’s Company a new postal con- 
vention for the despatch of letters, &c., to India, China, 
and Australia, at reduced rates. 

The cultivation and mariufacture of beet-root sugar in 
Russia is stated to be advancing rapidly, 


| state of insensibility, with her head resting upon the 


kitchen step. The surgeon who had made a post mortem 
examination of the body said he could find no evidence 
of the woman’s having been intoxicated on the Saturday, 
as the prisoner wished to show. The verdict of the 


out more strongly at the Police Office, and the magis- 
trates committed Moir for trial on a charge of ‘‘ Murder,” 

John Carrington, who murdered his father and mother 
about a fortnight since, at Little Eversden, in Cambridge- 
shire, by dashing their brains out with a spade, and who 
had long been known as a mischievous idiot, has been ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity. 

A family of ten persons in Stow Bardolph, Norfolk, 
consisting of Mr. aud Mrs. Page, their son, Mr. Page’s 
two sisters, a governess, and four servants, 


a 


‘* Secular education was said to be ‘ godless,’ but he 
had learnt to know that everything was ‘ godless’ which 
was not according to the little opinion of the man who 
pronounced it. But he was not going to join the reli- 
gious creed of those who occupied themselves with 
denouncing the Pope, or were so well versed in the laws 
of Heaven's chancery, that they could tell him whata 
potato rot came for, or the exact crime for which God 
afflicted you with the cholera. (Loud cheers 
laughter.) They were here to make the church an offer. 
He bad heard that once a year the Pope washed certain 
beggars’ feet; but he had also heard that some sort of a 


| chamberlain took the worst part of the dirt off first. 
coroner’s jury was “ Manslaughter,” but the facts came | 


(Laughter.) Now, what did the ‘ godless’ infidel people 
offer these churchmen? The people were dirty e h, 
God knew—sunk into a state of ignorance we at one 

had the power of preventing; they had fallen out of 
Church order, fallen away from religion, scarce knowing 
the name of God, or reading the New Testament. 
What did this association offer? Why, they offered to 
be the Church’s chamberlaiu, to take off the worst part 


| of the dirt, aud leave the people to be lavendered and 


were | 


poisoned last week, apparently by arsenic, in the sugar | 


used ina fruit pudding. The whole of the family were 
seized with symptoms of poisoning. Mr, Page and his 
son both died in the course of the night; but the rest of 
the family are likely to recover. The sugar had been 
used at breakfast, had made Mr. Page ill, and had excited 
suspicion : it was thriftily reserved for puddings! The 
doctor who was first summoned was unable to attend 
from illness, he having dined at Mr. Page’s that day, and 
eaten some of the poisoned food. 


A large fire happened at Giasgow on Monday night. | 


The extensive ‘‘ Port Dundas Grain-mills ’’ were wholly 


| destroyed by a fire, the origin of which is unknown. The 


amount of loss, £15,000, which will be borne by in- 
surance-offices. 

The Commissioners for promoting the Exhibition of 
1851 have issued a notice regarding the prizes to exhi- 
bitors. The following are its most important regula- 
tions :—The rewards will be ‘‘ generally ” bronze medals, 
executed by the most eminent artists of all countries. 
For raw materials and produce prizes will be awarded 
upon consideration of the value and importance of the 
article aud the excellence of the specimens; in ma- 
chinery with reference to novelty of invention, superior 
execution, increased efficiency and economy, importanee 
in a social point of view, amount of difficulties overcome ; 
in manufactures increased usefulness, such as perma- 


| nence in dyes, improved forms and arrangements, quality 


or skill in workmanship, new use and combination of 
materials, as in metal and pottery, beauty of form and 
colour with reference to utility, cheapness relatively to 
excellence; and in sculpture, models, and plastic art, 
beauty and originality, improved processes, application 
of art to manufactures, aud, in the case of models, the 
interest attaching to the subject. The juries to decide 
upon the works exhibited will be composed of English- 
men and foreigners, and their names published when 
decided upon. ‘The commissioners also intimate that in 
giving medals, they do not preclude themselves from 
awarding money in addition to the honorary distinction. 


A sccond notice offers three prizes of £100 for the 
best cesigns of the reverses of three medals, (the 
obverses will contain portraits of her Majesty and Pring 
Albert), and prizes of £50 each for the three best not 
excepted. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturDay. 

A crowded meeting of the friends of the Lancashire 
Public School Association was held in the Manchester 
Free Trade-Hall, on Thursday evening ; Mr. George 
Wilson in the chair. The mecting was attended by 
Mr. Henry, M.P.; Mr. George Dawson, of Birming- 
ham; Mr. William Biggs, of Leicester; Mr. Peter 
Ry lands, of Warrington; the Reverend Dr. Davidson, 
the Reverend William M‘Kerrow, the Reverend Dr. 
Beard, Dr. Watts, and other well-known friends of 
the movement. The chairman stated the principle 
of the association to be “to give to the working 
classes, indeed to all classes, as a great educational 
charter, the right, to be educated at the public 
expense in the country or district in which they 
reside,.’” He spokein very severe terms of the course 


eau-de-Cologned by the Church herself if she would,” 
Among the other speakers were Mr. Bios, of 
Leicester, the Reverend W. M‘Kernow, and Mr, J, 
S. Smrru, of Halifax, The meeting passed off with 
great animation. A Manchester correspondent 
says:—** The Rev. Hugh Stowell, endorsed by his 
Lordship the Bishop, is loud in his denunciations of 
the Lancashire educational plan, Mr. Stowell has 
violently attacked the Association in three of his 
most recent public appearances, the ostensible object 
of which were, to edvocate ‘Sabbath Observance,’ 
the claims of the ‘Church Pastoral Aid Society,’ 
and of the ‘Church Missionary Society,’ Above five 
hundred of the most respectable merchants and 


| others of Manchester, recently presented a requi- 
| sition to the mayor to call a public meeting of the 


inhabitants to consider the educational question. 
Mr. Stowell has publicly advised his friends to ‘be 
attheir post in good time,’ and is using the most 
strenuous efforts to ‘ pack’ the meeting, which comeg 
off in the Town-hall on Monday.” 

A meeting of the ‘‘ New Short-time Committee” 
for the amendment oi the Ten Hours’ Bill,”’ was 
held at Manchester yesterday. It consisted of re- 


| presentatives from the neighbouring towns elected 


by the operatives. The only notable part of the oe 
ceedings was some correspondence between Mr. 


| R. B. B. Cobbett and Lord Ashley, in which the 


former showed that the bill brought forward by Lord 
Ashley would not meet the views of the committee. 
A resolution was moved to the effect, that if Lord 
Ashley refused to embody the terms which the com- 
mittee proposed, the matter should be placed in the 
hands of some other member. 

At a meeting of the Dublin corporation on Thurs- 
day, it was unanimously resolved to adopt an address 
to her Majesty praying that the office of Lord-Lieu- 


| tenant may not be abolished. 





The King of Prussia will go to Dresden, to be pre- 
sent at the marriage of the Duke of Genoa with the 
daughter of Prince John. 

A Madrid letter of the 23d inst. states that the 
Queen continued in good health, and that two phy- 
sicians had left for the mountainous district of San- 
tander, to select astout and healthy nurse. 





The beautiful parish church of St. Anne’s, Limehouse 
was destroyed by fire yesterday morning. About half 
past eight o’clock the inhabitants of the district were 
alarmed by the loud ringing of the church bells, the fire 
having been discovered by a man named Rumbold, who 
lights the stovefires in the church. He had just set light 
to the furnaces, when he perceived a strong smell of 
burning wood, and shortly afterwards saw a quantity of 
smoke issuing from the roof. Fearing that something 
serious had happened, as there had been some irre- 
gularity during the past fortnight in the burning of 
the stoves, Rumbold ran directly for the engine- 
keeper; and the two, ascending through the bel- 
fry, opened a door over the organ loft, leading to the 
space between the ceiling and outer roof, They were 
instantly driven back by the rush of smoke and hot air ; 


ea — 
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but the engine-keeper could perceive that the north-west | 
corner of the chamber was in flames. A cro 
inhabitants soon collected; but it was some con- 
siderable time before any engines arrived; and the | 
fire advaneed so rapidly that it was with great dif- | 
ficulty that the Reverend George Roberts, the curate | 
and a body of gentlemen, were able to save the parish 
records: the roof fell immediately after, with a 
crash like the roar of artillery. The destruction of the 
whole edifice speedily followed, the fire only ceasing 
when it had burnt itself out. So complete is the ruin 
that, though the remains of the roof and galleries are 
all confined within the four walls, the mass of rubbish 
does not reach the height of two feet. The bare walls | 
and the six great pillars that supported the roof are now 
mere blocks of calcined stone. A meeting was held at 
the Town-hall to inquire into the causes of the fire; 
but no satisfactory account was arrived at. 

_ The electric telegraph brings the conclusion of the 
case of Nolan v. Pettigrew for defamation of character, 
verdict for defendant. 


| Public Affairs. 


ere 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
thing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strxin to | 
keep things fixed when all the world 1s by the very law of | 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


SOCIETY AND ITS SALVAGE. 
“ To save society,” that is the great profession of 
public men in France. “ Society” is a something 
to be saved; and they are exemplifying the heroic 
act. Society, if we are to understand them, is 
benefiting by their exertions, though you would not 
suppose it. They are engaged, most of them, ex- 
cept the extreme popular party, in devising laws 
to prevent communication between the electors and 
any persons whatever in any other capacity; to 
prevent the People from meeting in clubs, lest the 
People, meeting itself, should be tempted into | 
some sort of conduct suicidal, or conduct at all | 
events inconvenient if not dangerous to the said 
politicians. Laws also to prevent the People from | 
reading the newspapers they like, by imposing | 
such high caution-money that papers can only be | 
established by the rich, of course in the interest of | 
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generals choose to proclaim martial law. The 
a be saved by these expedients must Be a 
very society indeed. A truly chivalrous en- 
terprise would be 

society. 


one to save France from that 


THE CHURCH, ITS BISHOPS, AND ITS 








PRIESTS. 
A STRANGE spectacle the Church of England | 
presents just now of internal dissension, indis- 
cipline amounting to anarchy, and distracted coun- 
cils. To the enemies of the church or of religion a 
spectacle for exultation. The main facts of the 
case which now shakes it to its foundations are 
already clear to most of our readers, though pos- 
sibly even yet not to all. Mr. Gorham is pre- | 
sented to the vicarage of Brampford Speke, in the 
diocese of Exeter. The Bishop examines him as to 
his doctrines and qualifications, and finds that he | 
holds a doctrine which the Bishop pronounces to | 
be not one of the Church of England; and he | 
rejects the candidate. Mr. Gorham refers to the | 
Court of Arches, a tribunal which deals with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and his claim is negatived by 
the judge of that court, Sir Herbert Jenner Fust. 
He appeals to the Queen in Council, whose autho- 
rity in that behalf is administered by the Judicial 
Committee, a body composed of law lords. While 
the committee sits in judgment it is assisted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of London, Privy Councillors, | 
and in this case ecclesiastical assessors, nominated 
by the Crown to advise the law lords. The Judi- 
cial Committee searches into precedents and autho- 
rities, and, after a search more wide than discrimi- 
nating, it collects a number of texts, which clipped, 
and patched, and pieced together seem to justify 
the lucky conclusion—that the doctrine held by 
Mr. Gorham, and challenged by the Bishop of 
Exeter, is in such a state of confusion among the 
authoritative documents and luminaries of the 
Church of England, that diverse opinions may be 


the rich, addressed to the rich, and inculcating the | held upon it within the church, and, therefore, that 
doctrines of the rich. M. Molé puts this very | diversity of opinion does not disqualify a candidate 
clearly : the daily press, he says, is a tribune or | for induction. The Court of Arches is ordered to 
speaking-place like the National Assembly, set up | 40 “justice” in the matter; in other words, to 
in every man’s house; and as the writers of the | force the Bishop of Exeter to induct Mr. Gorham. 
press, to obtain their own profit, flatter men’s | The Bishop, point blank, refuses to do so; and 
opinions and passions, by such constant action | his superior in the province, the Archbishop of 





they destroy the free will of men. That is to say, 
“to save society,” M. Molé must protect it against 
the action of free discussion, and will only allow it 
to have the mild diluted discussion prescribed by 
himself and friends. M. Thiers would save society 
by “putting down detestable publications against 
society;” and he thinks the recipe will suceed 
forsooth, because “ the Laws of September saved 
the Monarchy of July.” M. Parieu, Minister of 
Public Instruction, would prevent universal 
suffrage from being led astray by anti-Social 
[that is Socialist] doctrines. 

These are specimens of the way in which the 
public men of France are “ saving society.” They 
remind you of those who, to save a drowning man, 
keep down his body by hustling over it in their 
emulous and exasperated humanity. 

But what is this society to be saved? ‘‘ Good 
society” appears just now in no peculiar want of 
salvation. Good society is rather flourishing at | 
present in Paris; having its parties and its ré- 
unions: the distressed community cannot, there- | 
fore, be good society. 

It can hardly be society in the widest sense of 
the word, because in that sense the society with 
which Frenchmen deal is another term for the 
whole organized nation of France in its domestic | 
capacity ; and that does not appear to be materially 
altered of late, nor likely to be materially influenced 
by the volunteer efforts of political quacks intent 
on combinations for getting themselves into office. 

Here we have the clue to the enigma. A society 
that cannot go alone without these vexatious police 
interventions at every turn, to keep it from com- 
municating with itself, lest it should seduce itself 
into courses destructive to itself, cannot be very | 
well worth saving. Indeed, it could not last a | 
week. Society existing by the vigilance of the | 
policeman would go out in a few days ; the police- | 
men would be sure to nod. The password of the 
day, then, is a sort of thieves’ cant ; and when the 
combined traders of French politics talk of saving 
society, the thing they mean is the society of 
bureaucratic persons and their connections. It is 
to save society of this nature that the French 
People is led to the ballot-box by the policeman, is 
deprived of its newspaper, is driven from its club, 
and is forced to stay at home when prefects and 








Canterbury, will have to induct Mr. Gorham him- 
self, or by a proxy specially appointed. At that 
point the case stands in the formal proceedings. 

The disputation has not been stationary. Cor- | 
respondence and writings of all kinds have ap- 
peared in all quarters. Among them forth comes 
a great pamphlet in lurid crimson-purple, a violent 
letter by Henry of Exeter to his metropolitan, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, not only protesting that 
the writer will refuse to induct the schismatic Gor- 
ham, but also protesting that any one who gives | 
admission tou Mr. Gorham is “ a favourer and sup- 
porter of heresy,” and that he, the Bishop, “ will | 
not hold communion with any one who shall so | 
abuse the commission he bears.”” The Bishop fur- | 
thermore bestows much labour and penmanship to | 
prove that the Archbishop of Canterbury is a 
trimmer, that he Aas held strictly orthodox doc- 
trines, but that he now falls off from the high 
standard, and vacillates in the desire to conciliate. 
The Bishop dictates to his Metropolitan ‘the best, | 
perhaps the only safe course :”’ “ Call together your 
com-provincial bishops ; invite them to declare what 
is the faith of the Church on the Articles impugned 
in this judgment.”’ A body of most respectable 
residents in the London diocese has called upon 
the Bishop of London to take counsel with his 
brethren on the bench, and attempt a settlement ; 
and the Bishop intimates that he will do so. On 
the other hand, Lord John Russell declares that 
the judgment has given “ general satisfaction,” 
and that Government has no intention of taking 
any steps in the matter. 

The question on which all the disturbance arises 
is this. The Bishop of Exeter holds that in the act 
of baptising an infant, the priest confers that grace 
of God by which the infant is admitted as a member 
of the Christian community, that he is reborn “in 
Christ.” Mr. Gorham holds that, “in order to 
make them worthy recipients of that Sacrament,” 
the infants “must have been regenerated by an act 
of grace prevenient to their baptism,” an act of 
grace directly performed by the divine power. In 
other words, the Bishop holds that the priest 
administers a miracle complete in the act of 
baptism; Mr. Gorham holds that the efficient 
regeneration is previously petformed by a direct | 





manifestation of the divine power. The Bishop of | 


Exeter arrogates to the priest, as a minister of God, 
the faculty of miraculous regeneration “in Christ ;” 
Mr. Gorham deems that the infant is elected before 
baptism, without which the baptism is null. Surely, 
to the Church of England this must be a very 
essential point—a question relating to the definition 
of a Christian according to that church; deter- 
mining, therefore, who are or are not the members 
of the great spiritual state incorporation. And, to 
us, the Bishop of Exeter, however violent his mode 
of expression, seems to be not only justified, but 
bound to act as he has done in refusing to confer 
the cure of souls on one in his estimation, so 
“ schismatical.”” Surely, there must be within the 
Church of England some authority capable of 
defining what is or is not the doctrine of the 


| Church. Manifestly the Judicial Committee could 
| not settle so very abstruse a question. The com- 


mittee oniy evaded the question: it took the whole 
case before it in the lump, ignored the essential 


| matter of doctrine, put itself in a state of studious 
| confusion in order to decide upon the “ law,” and, 


finally, pronounced a judgment which is valued, by 
those who do value it, for its social expediency. 
Now, if the Church of England is a defined 
body having specific doctrines, the conduct of the 
state represented by the Judicial Committee is an 
act of tyranny, because it forces upon the Church 
of England, in the ministry of its offices, a man 
who does not hold the doctrines of that church. 
Here the ban upon free discussion recoils against 
those who have used it most. Ambiguity is favoured, 
because it helps to retain a semblance of larger 
numbers within the establishment. Ambiguity is 
also encouraged by priesthoods because it saves 
the tenets upon which their influence rests from 
effective scrutiny. Laities encourage it, because it 
saves them the trouble of attaching ideas to their 
words, and also because it enables them to fulfil 
religious offices without too great a strain upon 
the understanding. ‘The feeling on both sides is, 
that religious doctrine—the doctrine respecting 
eternal powers—is a thing so feeble that it will 
not bear handling. This is to make the power 
that rules the universe weaker than the thing ruled. 
We do not feel that fear in regard to the subject of 
material truths. A man may dash himself to 
pieces on a rock,—the stoutest handiwork of man 
may be scattered like the vessel of the potter,— 
but no geologist tempers the blow of his hammer 
lest, perchance, it should crack right through the 


| globe; surely religious truth, or any other truth, 


cannot be weaker than the rock? But the fact is 
that ecclesiastical authority is the thing desired, 
and not religious truth; men prefer to stop at a 
half truth or some fraction less, lest authority be 
too much narrowed. 

But the effect recoils upon themselves. Having 
created a vast system of discussion, in which words 
are poured forth, cast and recast on every side 
without specific ideas attached to them, ecclesiastics 
now find that the instrument of language is feeble 
in their hands and fails for their defence. And 
ambiguity is prolific: had it not been for this 
habit of un-idea’d discussion, we should not have 
had these refinements upon shadows, these untan- 
gible and undefinable doctrines, “‘truths”’ which 
men pretend to handle, and yet are incapable of 
explicitly stating. The Church of England has 
been foremost to quash clear and open discussion, 
has fostered the habit of ambiguity, and now it is 
shaken to its centre by what a great authority in 
its hierarchy pronounces to be an heretical fantasy, 
some undefinable notion of the Gorham mind 
about ‘“‘prevenient grace;” and in its day of 
trouble and humiliation the Church cannot, Be 
not, defend itself by a direct and unqualified asser- 
tion of its principle, but is fain to seek shelter in 
the lucky intellectual confusion of lay tribunals, or 
the defence of persons alien to its community. 
The Church of England lies under a lay tyranny. 
which can be tolerated by those alone of her com- 
munion who are not whole in their adhesion. She 
may justly claim equality with the many sects that 
sever the Christian community in this country. 
An incorporation implies organization, order, dis- 
cipline; thingsthe more urgently demanded where 
the object of the corporation is of a grave and 
serious character. ‘The spectacle which the church 
now presents, under the influence of this lay inter- 
vention, is that of dissension, indiscipline, and ir- 
reverence—priest arrayed against Bishop, Bishop 
against Primate. To belong to an incorporation is 
to accept its laws; those who desire absolute 
freedom must keep without the pale. Men scruple 
to accept or to repel the doctrine of a “pravenient 
grace,” but not to make the most sacred subjects 
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weapons of personal offence. Men’s consciences 
make them rebel against authority, but do not deter 
them from trying to cheat the Church out of her 
énvied temporalities. by imitating the device of the 
cuckoo and insinuating into the pleasant seats of 
the Establishment the children of Dissent. All 
this is “diversity of opinion,” and is all patent to 
the “ Christian”! 

If the Church is an institution to be put down, let 
it be so; but until that time let us grant to it, 
equally with other sects, the faculty of defining its 
own spiritual constitution and limitations. Re- 
ligion is a nullity if not free: it cannot be enslaved, 
though its votaries may be degraded. 

GERMAN UNITY. 

GeRMAN unity, as formalized by the Parliament at 
Erfurt, is but a chimera. However much has been 
said or sung of late enthusiasm for this unity, such 
enthusiasm has never grown out of the hearts of 
the people. They have applauded vociferously 
enough; but only because they had been so indoc- 
trinated, because the object of their applause was 









should this be done so easily as in visionary the physiological rocess of the last 
Germany? What less philosophic people could derous act.” It is an exquisite 
have dreamed of so mischievous an absurdity? | country couple hire p young girl from 
‘The German Governments knew their men. At | workhouse; torment her, beat her, starve her, and 
rsecute her even jn her dying days, so that ¥ 
an 


first they rang the alarm of French invasion,—that | 1 
old well-used expedient for arousing the Germanic last nature fairly breaks up under the wear 
enthusiasm. Failing that, when there was no tear of misery and agony; the whole facts ar 
further mistaking the placid innocence of M.| known to the neighbours, and fully recited ig 
Lamartine, they discovered the happy idea of| court. ‘The history of the girl and of her mur- 
national unity, and forthwith illustrated it with | derers is as well known as that of the elm-tree on 
flags, and eagles, and processions, and speeches, the village green—better. But yet there is a 
and proclamations, and Te Deums, till the in- failure of evidence. So Mr. Justice Talfourd says, 
definable was generally received. When some | The girl was killed by these two people—they me 
few unbewildered demanded the abdication of fessed it. Her body was a mass of Uisease, almost 
the Princes, the abolition of privilege, the estab- of living disorganization, caused by their brut 
lishment of equal law, of a veritable unity, they ties, not interrupted even in the sight of neigh- 
were denounced as enemies and destroyers of that bours. But in the multiplicity of injuries a dott 
beautifully-fragile edifiee, that harmonious unity, arose in the mind of the philosopher on the bene 
but just founded, though none knew how or where, | as to which of the injuries was the one that actu 
From the midst of this hallucination proceeded caused death, which violence it was that pushed 
that miserable Constituent Assembly of Frankfort, | the girl over the brink of eternity where tho cri- 
of which we might say that it well deseryed its minal hands had kept her so long; whic last 





in that state of vagueness that a clear understand- 
ing was not necessary. German “ unity” at | 
Frankfort and at Erfurt, and in the minds of those | 
who have been led away by hopes of good to be | 
derived from either Parliament, has been and is but 
an idle dream of German nationality, a dreamy | 
wish, which is unrealizable, simply because it is | 
already realized. German unity, if it is to mean 
anything, must mean a political and administrative 
unity, a reality very far from the desires of the | 
promoters of the Prussian bubbles. 

From the first moment of what is called the 
German revolution (of March, 1848), the Reac- 
tionary party in Germany haye striven to ruin the 
movement by falsifying its natural character. 
They changed the political question, to which men’s 
thoughts were tending, into a mere formula of | 
nationality; and the contemporary movements of 


Hungary and Italy aided them in their fallacious | fidy than in this affair of the Duchies. The Ger- 


course. But those movements were 
different nature. Italy and Hunga 
conquer a nationality. Germany ady possesses 
it. Governed neither by other peoples nor by 
foreign dynasties, neither incorporated in states not 
German, nor shocked by institutions strange and 
violently imposed,—what is the bare question of 
nationality to Germany? 
the yoke ofa stranger, nor, subjugated byabarbarous 
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people, campelled to the surrender of her proper | 
individuality, to wear irksomely and crushingly the | 


inferiority of the oppressor. She knows not the 
thousand ills that wait upon the vanquished. Her 
institutions, her laws, her habits, her armies, her 


masters, her official language, her religion, and 


even her miseries, are peculiarly her own. In truth, 
in Germany there is no room whereupon to debate 
this question of national unity. It is an existing 
fact, not a thing tu be sought, whether at Erfurt or 
elsewhere. 

The unity to be sought is not national but 
political. How to be obtained? ‘The difficulty in 
the way is easily perceptible. There is not in the 


whole nation any desire opposed to unity, nor | 


opposing interest save that of the German princes. 
There lies the hindrance. Hither some impossible 
union must be discovered in which to bind the 
interests of thirty-four reigning families, interests 
that agree only in so far as those families are all 
opposed to the welfare of their subjects: or the 
royal hindrances must be removed. That any 


real political and administrative union of Germany | 
is impossible while the princes remain, may be | 


clear enough from the royal squabbles and jea- 
lousies attending even this sham endeavour at Erfurt. 


But remove the princes and the problem is solved. | 


On this simple proceeding hangs the whole question 
of German unity. The matter is so simple,—the 
advantages of the position are so obvious, and so 
thoroughly felt the evils of the present German 
complication, with its many frontiers, its com- 
mercial impediments, its political divisions and 
dissensions,—that were the question of political 
unity plainly urged, the universal answer would be 
as clear. ‘I'he princes understand this well enough, 
and therefore have confused the issue. 

The bare formula of nationality answered their 
purpose. ‘ 
reason, to be felt rather than argued for, like 
love or religion not without its mysticism, the 
shibboleth of nationality is ever appealed to by 
political craftsmen who, impure in motive and 
confused in principles, would set moving the 
popular energy for their own ends, and yet escape 
the consequences of a political faith. And where 


She is not bowed beneath | 


An instinct rather than the deduction of | 


paltry end, were it not that it never sought any nudge or delicate poke of the finger toppled her 
other end. ‘To shelve all practical questions, to over the brink, ', 
prattle of a patchwork unity, and to increase the! Mr. Justice Talfourd adjudicates in the hi- 
bodyguard of the princes under pretence of as- | losophy of that alderman ci ascribed his d h 
suring national independence, such was the glorious | not to the whole supper, but to the lest pea; 
achievement of the Frankfort Parliament in a year and what is more, Mr. Justice Talford would have 
of movement and of struggle. The people were | required you to identify that pea out of the who. 
set to prophesy of an already existing nationality, | peck: to produce it in court, and show that it w: 
that they might not labour at their political re- | not any of this dozen or so of peas, or that dozen 
demption. or so of peas, or that third dozen or 80, all alike,— 
The dispute of Schleswig-Holstein may help to | ‘as like as two peas,’—and all equally fatal in 
prove our position. ‘There, at least, was a national | their tendency; no, not these, but this last parti- 
question, whether a portion of the German family | cular pea which filled up the measure of human 
should be overlaid by Denmark. But how was| endurance! Had Mrs. Brownrigg beén tried 
this met by the apostles of German unity? There | before Mr. Justice Talfourd she would have been 
was no lack of popular sympathy; but the kings | safe. Clearly he would have wanted te see the 
sided with the king. ‘The esprit de corps out- E blow “ produced in court” which knocked the 


weighed the national sentiment. The history of little girls mto the coffin; or the last crugt of 
nations exhibits few grosser instances of royal per- | bread withheld. Not any crust of bread; but the 
actual, identical, and particular crust which Mra, 
Brownrigg would not give, and on foregoing which 
the litle victim expired. Without that ‘lalfourd 
country by all the ravages of a campaign, they | would not have believed in Brownrigg, any more 
lavished recklessly the blood and gold of Germany, | than he does in this joint Baucis and Philemon 
and all with their minds made up to slip the victory | Brownrigg of Bideford. 
into the “enemy’s”’ hands and to use the oppor-| put there is much more in the Talfourd philo- 
tunity of sacrificing those “infected with democratic | sophy than this supersubtlety of doubt: he is, it 
ideas.” ‘They were excellent cannons’ food, and | appears, a man of large tolerance and charity, inso- 
| expressed the sympathy of the German princes. At| much that he includes, if not in his affections, at 
length Baden and the Palatinate were overwhelmed; | jeast in his indifference, the class of brownrigg 
and it was time to fin'sh the play, At Fredericia,| and Bird, “She was seen,” he says of Ma 
by some strange management, the German army | Ann: Parsons, and he speaks with a delightful deli- 
was beaten, 3000 democrats were left dead Upon | cacy that may be envied in Downing-street,—** she 
the field; and the defeat was pretext enough for a | was seen to receive chastisement, of which he did 
nic aged treaty of peace, concluded secretly at | ,o¢ approve, but which taken singly by itself, 
Serlin eight days before the battle. ‘The Prussian might have excited little regard'” Sie ‘fhomad 
Government hobbled through an official exculpa- | ghould speak for himself. it is perilous to slace 
| tion. It is enough that a Government should need | pyrselyes as standards for othets.’ “‘ Our bards,” 
to exculpate itself from the suspicion of such an | cavg Madame de Stael, “we wash eve day; our 
atrocity. The war of Schleswig-Holstein may | fect never.” If Talfourd had elineneddn ge, 
serve better than aught else to prove the treachery | of which even the mere description may make sage, 
of the German princes in this question of a national | men, neither weak nor cowardly, feel rather sick 
union. : : ‘and rather fevered with a sort of retaliatory indig- 
The Erfurt Parliament is the last grimace of the | nation,—if the philosophic Talfourd had a 
mask. ‘The German people at length perceive the | witnessed this “ transaction,” the treatment might, 
falsehood of their Government, even of the most he tells us, “ have excited little regard.” 
“liberal: and this is why not one in ten of the But Talfourd is clear on one point,—of one 
few qualified electors has voted for the new phase thing he bas no doubt whatever.’ Even to his 
of hypocrisy. ‘They have been wrongly blamed | subtie, refining, hair-splitting mind there is one 
for thus standing aloof. What good could arise thing that is absolute knowledge: it is the one 
from helping the reactionary party in their last fact that Robert and Sarah Bird “must be ac- 
endeavour at confusion by any recognition of the quitted.” Of the rest he is doubtful. To him 
Prussian League, or of its creature, this Prussian | sjone eause and effect in the treatment and death 
Parliament at Erfurt—this poor revival of the games of Mary Ann Parsons ate beset with doubt fatal to 
of Berlin and Frankfort, which began with Te conviction; but as to the impunity of the Baucis 
Deums and ended with grapeshot. Bourgeois | and Philemon Brownrigg, on that point his ever- 
diplomatists may try their wits upon these idle active mind reposes in absolute certainty. 
formulas of unity, nationality, and order (idle in|  ‘Ppis judgment surpasses all antecedents in 
| this instance), playing with them as mere harm- history. " Certainly we bave jumped at once in 
less abstractions, while they dread to follow them | this direction to the final result of perfectibility. 
| to their logical results; but it is time that true ‘Talfourd is either a perfect judge, or the periect 
men everywhere should turn with indignation opposite of a judge. ; 
and loathing from the attempts to hinder action “he stinted measure of the judge’s “ regard” for 
by excess of worthless words, to delay, by torment criminally inflicted  mystifies us.: The 
| intrigue and falsehood, the appointed progress author of Jon” cannot be other than a man with 
| of Humanity. much intellectual perception, much feeling in bis 
heart. Has he “retired from the stage into real 
life?’ Some say that the law, not the judge, is in 
| Exsxineg discovered, on behalf of Englishmen, fault; but then who so fit to declare the ignperfee- 
| that the jury is the judge of the law as well as the | tion of the law as the administrator that first 
| fact; Mr. Justice Talfourd has discovered, on detects it in this startling manner? Some say it i# 
| behalf of Englishmen, namely, Englishmen of the the indictment badly fremed. Then where was 
| criminal caste, that there is impuaity for murder, | the censure from presiding justice? The judge 
that there is no murder unless you can specifically, | should not only superintend the vechaisalities of 
scientifically, and with most minute precision, trace | the law: to take his place fittingly among his eoms 


man unionists excited the population to revolt, they 
openly espoused their cause, they exhausted the 
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peers, possessed by the spirit of the law, he should 
grasp the an th of the subject-matter before 
him, for it is his duty out of conflicting argument 
to collect the material of truth, and to try it by the 
belief of his twelve assessors, the jury. How was 
it that so accomplished and cultivated a man 
missed the truth of this case, even to proclaim it 
though he might be unable to enforce it? Was 
the judge, all too mistaken, jealous of the poet, and 
so mistrustful of himself. 

But how comes this peculiar Judge to have been 
selected fer the stern duty of trying criminals—a 
duty from which his most striking excellences prove 
to be alien? In what passage of his public career 
had Thomas Noon Talfourd shown such mastery, 
such power of grappling with the very bone and 
substance of his subject, such stedfast indepen- 
dence of mind, as to force on the English Ministry 
the acceptance of his appointment? For it is 
remark ble that successive Governments were not 
in any hurry to select Mr. Sergeant Talfourd for 
the judicial bench. People began to say, indeed, 
that he had been passed over. What corrected 
that official misappreciation? It was simply this: 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd belonged to the “ Liberal” 
party; he voted in Parliament on that side; he 
had a certain standing in his profession; finally, 
there is one influence whose absolute authority 
over-rides every other in official matters, and that 
is—routine. 





THE TRUE APPEAL FOR REPEAL, 


A specimen of Ireland—there it is by Hyde 
Park: an exposition not of ‘the industry of all 
nations,” but of one nation, not noted for its 
industry. The Diorama at Hyde Park Corner is 
the excerpt of Ireland, or a painted mirage thereof : 
for it is but paint after all. ‘The sole specimen of 
the natives is that respectable but invisible Asmo- 
deus, whose voice reaches you from behind a 
curtain—Paddy Blake’s echo come to town to tell 
the whole story ; and you have a fair-priced London 
pianoforte, vice the wild Irish harp. It is but a 
shadow and a whisper, yet both have pregnant 
meaning for you if you care to take it. 

The beauties of the Emerald Isle are in some 
sort before you, and beautiful they are: that wild 
hill of Glengarriff,—as wild and _ beautiful as 
anything in the Mediterranean; lovely Killarney ; 
the Vale of Avoca, with its fantastic hills; and 
Armagh, with its hill-throned Cathedral,—home 
and type of the alien faith that now overrides the 
land without commanding it. What a country! 
How manifestly full of resourses! What could 
not an English race have made of it? Pass before 
you also the “wrongs of Ireland,” in the shape of 
certain unroofed huts; not an uncommon feature, 
Asmodeus tells us; for the Irish people suffer their 
abodes to put on that fashion rather plentifully. 
Also “ scalps” and “ scalpeens” are shown a kind 
of cross between the troglodyte habitations of the 
Red Sea and an Indian wigwam. 

But while you look, that respectable and diligent 
pianoforte keeps up its strain of appropriate re- 
miniscences,—a varied string of well-known Irish 
melodies, diversified now and then with a loyal 
compliment from the English “ Warbler.” But, 
even as the Irish muse parades her works before 
your ear, how impossible it is not to be struck, as 
if for the first time in your life, with the peculiar 
character of that music,—so expressive, so varied, 
so instinct with life; so fervid, so full of tender- 
ness, of fun; so complete in its design. Here, 
then, is the power of the Irish ;—here is the thing 
that they can do;—here is their logic. Can we 
match them at it? Assuredly not. In this phase, 
in this province of universal activity, we must 
acknowledge in the Irish a superior race. They 
can beat their English masters here. Even the 
defects of their music are strikingly characteristic 
and pregnant: it is the passion of sensation rather 
than impulse—the feminine rather than the mascu- 
line passion. It wants the impulsive power and 
action of Italian muse; the downright sturdy 
force, sufficiently typified in the scraps borrowed 
by the Beethoven-Asmodeus from the “ Warbler” 
of the English muse. The Irish genius does not 
inspire it with the knock-down force of “ Britons 
Strike Home.” The Irish are not Britons, and, 
as a nation, they do not strike home in this knock- 
down way. 

It is the music of their wild hills, indigenous to 
the soil, or long growing there ; not going forth to 
conquer, but existing to feel and enjoy. If we 
could get at the meaning of it, this it is which 
Ireland ought to be anddo. Could English legis- 
lators rise to the standard of it, here is where 


they should learn their lesson. And be it remem- 
bered these strains are not antiquated. Coolun is 
not a myth, but a modern personage; and 
Coolunism still lives in the people. e have 
made a bad business of our mastery; have 
not fostered, but rather perverted and suppressed 
the race whose misfortune it is to be weaker 
than we; inferior in many things, higher in 
some; at all events existing and born to the 
spirit of those hills. If we would make the 
best of them they must be what their music indi- 
cates. Could we English do it, we must legis- 
late in the spirit of these songs. Our acts of 
Parliament should harmonize with the manifestoes 
of Coolun; and then might Ireland, with its 
fostered, and not suppressed, nationality, be a true 
and fitting handmaid of England. 





“THE LEADER” AND PROTECTION. 

It seems that the existence of our new journal has not 
been overlooked by persons interested in the ‘‘ National 
Association for the Protection of Industry and Capital 
throughout the British Empire—President, his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, K.G.” Some printed papers 
have obligingly been sent to us, including a petition ‘‘ to 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty,” for a dissolution 
of Parliament, in order to reverse the Free-trade policy. 
The Protectionists are not well off for advocacy just 
now, at least a little gain on that score would not be 
unwelcome. If an organ of free discussion were to drift 
in that direction, we can conceive that it would be very 
satisfactory. We heartily sympathize with the objects 
of the association,—we desire to *‘ protect” every British 
interest from many influences that now waste our 
energies and subsistence,—we desire most especially to 
secure for the British labourer ample opportunity for his 
industry, in order that he may have at least the privilege 
of ‘‘ the curse,” that he shall earn his bread in the sweat 
of his brow. But the Protectionists are moving in a 
wrong direction when they try to restore the laws of the 
past. Do they not see in history that every age has its 
own laws differing from those that have gone before, the 
result, indeed, of developed knowledge? The Pro- 
tectionists must restudy this question, if they would 
once more have with them the British agricultural and 
the British workman. These are doctrines that lie in 
the onward path well suited to the admirable purpose of 
the National Protection Society ; and if it will diligently 
seek in that onward path, possibly it may find such a 
treasure. In such case, it will be heartily supported by 
the Leader. 





WIGAN COMPETING WITH NEWCASTLE. 

WE understand that the directors of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company have entered into a 
contract with certain coal proprietors at Wigan to for- 
ward coals to London at the rate of 4d. per ton per mile. 
This will amount to about 9s. per ton for the whole dis- 
tance from Wigan to London; and, as the terms of the 
contract are that 200 tons shall be forwarded daily, the 
income from this source alone will be about £40 a day, or 
£12,520 a year, excluding Sundays. It would be pre- 
mature to say what effect this new arrangement may 
have in reducing the price of coals in London; but we 
have no doubt that when it has come fairly into operation, 
it will tend to cheapen them considerably. 











There is no learned man but will confess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awal j 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profi 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 





Unpver this head we propose a Council wherein every 
Opinion may find a voice. 
sible for his own ideas. We affix no conditions but 
these : That the communications be not too long— 
and that they comply with the decorum of tone and 
spirit enforced throughout our columns. Under these 


simple restrictions, we offer a free port to all Nations | 


and to all Faiths ; satisfied that the peaceful conflict 


of Opinion can only perfect the emancipation of | 


Truth. Inthe following communications Mr, Thomas 
opens a subject which will receive ample discussion 
in future numbers. Mr. Holyoake’s straightforward 
statement speaks for itself. Mr. Somerville’s com- 


munication has been reduced in length to meet the | 


exigencies of space, but not a sentence has been 
altered. The rest of the last letter is suppressed, 





because it relates to purely private matters. 


able for | 


Each speaker is respon- | 


RIGHT OF SUBSISTENCE OUT OF THE SOIL, 
Harwich, March 23. 

Srr,—I perceive from your prospectus that you in- 
tend to advocate “ the right to a subsistence out of 
the soil.” As this strikes at the very root of the 
great social question of property, perhaps you or one 
of your correspondents will g enough to 
answer these questions. 

Upon what right, other than the “ right of might,” 
does property itself repose? 

Upon what primordial right do you base the neces- 
sity that each man should share in the advantages of 
property? It is easy to declaim upon the right of 
the poor man, and to rail at the selfishness of the 
rich; but I ask how is the man born into poverty 
through the improvidence of his parents, or thrown 
into poverty by the improvidence of his own acts, 
entitled to claim from me the surrender of any portion 
of my wealth and havings? As well might the sickly 
claim a portion of my health and spirits; as well 
might the ugly claim some graces of my person. I 
was born healthy as he was born sickly; I was born 
wealthy as he was born poor. It is my chance in 
the lottery. We cannot all berich. Slaves—under 
one name or other—there always have been; slaves 
there always will be, i.e., men contented or com- 
pelled to perform the lowest offices for the lowest re- 
wards, To you, my poor and sickly friend, I say, 
‘“* Your state is certainly pitiable, and I give it my 
pity ; give also any spare cash or food which my 
benevolence or convenience may suggest; but, em- 
phatically, I do not admit that you have any right to 
the same; no more than I can admit your right to 
my health.” 

What can you theorists object to in my answer? 
The right of property is not to be affected by new 
comers. If I have earned a sum of money, or my 
father has earned it for me, you admit my absolute 
right to that property ; it is mine. Now, what right 
has any man, for whom neither my father nor I 
worked, to say he is entitled to any share of that 
money? Clearly none. And what is true of one 
species of property is true of all species; you can 
only escape the difficulty by saying, with the trucu- 
lent Proudhon, that there is no such thing as pro- 
perty. 

I return to the question: What right has any man 
to claim a subsistence out of the soil? If you, or 
any of your readers, can answer, that in a brief and 
convincing manner you will greatly oblige, 

Your subscriber, 
W. ‘Tuomas, 








ASSOCIATION AND COMMUNISM. 
To the Editor of the Leader. 
Srr,—Your prospectus, with an outline of prin- 
| ciples and purposes, has just fallen into my hands; 
and a friend has intimated who the persons are—how 
well fitted, and what the means are—how ample, to 
carry out your purposes. 

I observe that ‘‘ the LEapER will seek to reflect the 
social life of England as it is—difficult, endeavouring, 
working out its redemption;”’ that ‘it will seek to 
cheer that endeavour, to help in that redemption.” 
Good. But you must be something more than sen- 
timental. I beg to suggest that you direct your 
power pointedly, forcibly, practically to the industrial 
association of the working classes. I hold that all 
social progress—all terrestrial happiness—must be 
founded on the acquisition of material wealth; and 
that this can only be acquired by a provident regard 
to profit and loss—to the production of more than is 
consumed. The equitable diffusion of material wealth 
may be obtained by the association of its producers. 

I seek here only to draw your attention to the 

ower of association; but I would distinguish clearly 

tween association and communism. The one is an 
alliance of capital or reproductive power in its con- 
dition of greatest fertility ; the other is reproductive 
power unprotected by the duty to produce before 
consuming: it is capital in its condition of greatest 
sterility. It has proved so even in the hands of 
devoted believers in communism. There is, to 
shallow minds, an ideal beauty about equality of 
rights, community of property, which leads them to 
| a belief in the possibility of attaining to such a con- 
dition. They admit that all men should be perfect to 
work out such a principle, but are willing—they only 
being perfect—to take into alliance some of the old 
moral-world men and women (with money) to train 
them and their children to that perfectibility required. 
I knew a somewhat eminent instance of this kind. 
The chief apostle of the community, who was to guide 
the rest, began by violating a fundamental law, not 
of the old moral world only, but of nature; a law as 
indispensable to the harmony of the moral world, old 
or new, as gravity to the planets: he began by con~ 
suming capital without reproduction. By the opera- 
tion of natural laws, which can only be set aside 
when the principles of eternal justice cease to be 
| known amongst men, the community ate itself out of 
| the house, and was dispersed. 

But this is an exceptional case, says some one. I 
| say, take it for what you may, the principles of com- 
munism remain. Those principles give the right to 
consume property without a power to enforce the 
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uty of ucing it. Communism is capital and | 
ae By Rgcws p Bin of greatest weakness and | 
sterility. Association is capital and labour, in their | 
condition of greatest strength and fertility. We see | 
what great works are reared by joint-stock companies | 
of men, each with his capital as powerless to rear those | 
works singly as he is to delve Kent with a single 
spade. I would have working men to associate for 
like performances, smaller or greater. I have little 
hope of their social or moral elevation, looking at them 
in the mass, until provident, reproductive association 
becomes their leading aim and practice. But such 
association must be founded on reproductive prin- 
ciples, not on the moral sentimentality of our unfor- 
tunate socialists at Harmony Hall, to whom I have 


unemployed, who continually “ tramp” up and down 
our land, 

As there is doubtless great competition for your 
space, I reserve the argument deducible from the 
case of the Teacher for another opportunity. 

Geo. Jacop Horyoaxr. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

The following extracts are from a private letter addressed to 
the Editor by a distinguished writer, and an ornament to the 
Church, on receipt of the programme of the LEaDER:— 

“I am frightened at your prospectus ; not but that the 
spirit of it is excellent, but do you really expect to 
realize a profit by speaking the truth? My old- 





alluded; nor the political sentimentality disjoined 
from true calculations of profit and loss, as in the 
O’Connor Land Scheme, 

With these suggestions, and an expression of faith 
(considerably strong, though not absolute) that your 
new journal will supply a great want, fulfil a great 
end, lead the industrial orders of men in the right 
way to attain all that is attainable under heaven, 
and leave them better prepared even for heaven than 
in their condition of social degradation they now are, 

I am, respectfully and hopefully yours, 
ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE 
(* One who has Whistled at the Plough”’ ), 


PRESSURE OF THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE 
ON THE ARTIZAN AND THE TEACHER. 


In this country, admitted by its Ministers to be 
governed by Opinion, an able liberal paper is a power 
on the side of the People; and many who cannot 
altogether coincide with you will be grateful for the 
course, which, judging from your Prospectus, you 
propose to pursue, 

paper critical, not with a view of affecting 
superiority, but in order to be instructive, and mani- 
festing a genial ability, is an exception among the 
newspaper press. ‘The ‘Open Council” you 
offer is the crowning attraction to those to whom 
strong convictions have given the desire for utt rance 
elsewhere refused, in deference, as you observe, ‘to 
some political expediency, social routine, or trading 
prejudice.” It happens, however. to be no banned 
topic upon which I wish to be heard. My object is 
to draw public attention to two points of an argu- 
ment of rising importance, to which I should have 
drawn Lord John Rusesell’s attention on the occasion 
of the late Deputation to him from the Newspaper 
Stamp Abolition Committee, had Mr. Milner Gibson, 
at whose disposal I placed myself, been of opinion 
that his lordship’s time permitted it. Next to 
such an opportunity I value that afforded in the 
department, placed at the public’s disposal in the 
Leader. 

The points brought before his lordship by Mr. J. 
D. Collett, Mr. Edwards, and the Rev. Mr. Spencer, 
of the deputation, were severally those of law, trade, 
and morals. I seek to add the cases of the Artizan 
and the Teacher, 

When working in a factory, I first heard that 
phrase, indigenous, I believe, in political economy, a 
“glut of the market.” Neither myself nor co- 
workers understood it beyond this—that it meant 
having nothing to do at the beginning of the week, 
and nothing to eat at the end, Naturally stimulated 
to correct, at least the culinary part of the defalcation, 
we had recourse to combination, and as wages fell 
we sought to raise them by “strikes.’’ These were 
as fruitless in effect as they were fallacious in theory. 
Knowing no better, we still went on sowing anxiety 
and reaping disappointment, All this time, as I have 
since learned, many newspapers were writing wise 
words for our enlightenment, by which, could we have 
seen them, we should have been enlightened—but 
their cost kept them from us. 

At length the appetite of the market, which, unlike 
some other things, does not seem to grow by what it 
feeds upon, became “‘glutted’’ entirely, and many of 
us were thrown quite out of work; and many were 
the weary months we spent seeking employment 
which we never found. The fact was, our branch of 
industry was used up—superseded, The newspapers 
knew it; they knew also what we shculd have been 
highly benefited by knowing, that other branches of 
industry were opening, to which we should have 
turned. But we did not know it. After years of 
tossing about, some were tossed into such work; and 
that was the only way whereby they were likely to 
find it. We might have found it otherwise had news- 
papers been cheap ; and also common—for the struggle 
for bread in which the poor are engaged is so engross- 
ing, that unless knowledye is thrust upon them they 
are not likely to come by it. The past condition of 
hand-workers, which I from experience have de- 
scribed, is true still of that class; and when I remem- 
ber the bitterness and suffering inposed upon us by 
the absence of wholesome information, I think we 
have a just cause of complaint against any Minister 
who knows through what handworkers pass, and who 
yet continues Taxes on Knowlecge ; which are useful 





to nobody in the proportion ir which they are dis- 
astrous to the thousands of partially and wholly 


| convictions. 


d Book tells me what those who take up that 
style of handling the world have to expect—not twenty 
per cent., but insult, calumny, misconception, persecu- 
tion. Iam not aware that Isaiah found his prophecies 
a profitable investment; and we know what was the 
end of one in Judea some 1800 years ago, who dared for 
three years to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
freedom to the lost. Perpend. I have been, thank God, 
as yet spared my share of the usual rewards of speaking 
my mind; but I expect the hornets about my ears 
weekly : on which day Heaven give me a thick hide, a 
clear conscience, and no expectations to get disappoinged. 
Really, if you are right, I shall begin to believe, with 
Emanuel Swedenborg, that the Day of Judgment veril 

got itself transacted about the middle of the eighteen’ 

century, and that we are now wellon in the Millennium— 
as would appear from the Morning Chronicle revelations ! 
Never mind, my dear » go your way. Be bold, be 
bold, and everywhere be bold! Speak your mind, Out with 
it all—right or wrong, sense or nonsense, never mind—let’s 
hear what you all have tosay. If you're right, you'll 
do good at first hand; if you’re wrong, you'll set some 
one else on setting you right, and do good so at second 
hand. Only speak your whole mind, every soul of you— 
no reservation—leave that to my cloth. Bawl out your 
whole thought before heaven and earth—if man will not 
hear you, God will. The curse of the day is just that no 
one will speak his whole mind—not asoul! I dare not, 
and, therefore, I do no good. Itis the very evil spirit of 
this poor queasy, cowardly, hysterical, conscience- 
stricken time, which would be delighted to repent if one 
could repent without mending one’s ways—confessing to 
every sin on earth except the darling ones which it 
knows are at the root of all its sorrows, like a maid- 





servant in the family way, who bores the doctur with | 
every symptom that she can recollect or invent, except | 


just what's the matter with her.”’ 


Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
of hterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them.—LXdinburgh Review. 





On the eve of Easter there is seldom much 
literary activity. We have only the diminishing 
echoes of Christmas; nor does the present Easter 
promise to be very brilliant, if announcements 
are to be trusted. Brownine’s new poem, 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day, excites peculiar 
expectations, partly because it is his first publica- 
tion since his marriage; and we may anticipate the 
pleasure of tracing the influence upon his impres- 
sionable mind of a remarkable woman, and of the 
strange mysterious impulses which arise from the 
new complexities of a married life; and partly 
because it is understood to be an elaborate defence 
of Christianity. If he has not played with his 
subject and toyed with his own fame, the world 
will have something to talk about—and, in poetry, 
that is a great rarity now-a-days. Puxiip 
BaiLey’s Angel World, announced by no “ puff 
preliminary,” announced solely by a wide reputa- 
tion, is slowly making its way, and will presently 
meet with notice at our hands. But the talk of the 
day is centred in CARLYLE’s uncompromising 
pamphlets, which the majority deplore, while.many 
shrug their shoulders in incomprehending amaze- 
ment. Surely this outcry is somewhat unrea- 
sonable? CARLYLE has said nothing in those 
pamphlets which he has not said in his writings 
and conversations for many years; and, if he 
startles you with the satage earnestness and uncom- 
promising distinctness of his language, is that not 
rather because you are unaccustomed to hear the 
language of strong convictions? But he is so 
intolerant! He is. He hates the word tolerance. 
He is a fierce worshipper of truth, and whatever to 
him bears the aspect of a lie meets with no 
sort of pity. He does not stroke the Devil down 
the back, and, with compassionating tenderness, 
call him a “‘ poor misguided angel”! Differing as 
we do profoundly from CARLYLE’s opinions on 
many J rye. we have but one feeling for the sincere, 
powerful, suggestive, coloured manner in which he 
sets those opinions forth. He never speaks in 
vain. Where he is wrong, he is yet so strong that, 
by the force of antagonism, he strengthens your 
In the Model Prisons which excites 





such horror, he has done ae Stan 
the argument for capil’ usdtaaedl in 
most vivid form it has yet assumed; in his own 
iar way he brings it back to our universal 
instincts; and thus, to answer him, forces us to 
remember that Legislation is not Passion, and that 
the highest characteristic of Civilization is its 
su ination of our instinctive nature to our 
reflective—the triumph of humanity over animality. 


Among the gossip of the day the Life of the 
Duke of Kent is already loudly canvassed. It opens 


up old stories of princely quarrels and pri ill- 
usage, and, as the life of the Queen’s father, is 
certain to exciteconsiderable attention. We may also 
mention ELior WarBuURTON’s forthcomi' 
Reginald Hastings: no commonplace must 
we expect in that. And a new work, or, rather, 
a new collection of scattered and forgotten essays 
by CoLeripGe, edited by his daughter, is an- 
nounced. Even more attractive is the ise of 
Sypney Smirn’s Lectures on Moral Phi Y> 
delivered at the Royal Institution. England can 
boast no man of finer or profounder wit, and cer- 
tainly no man of wit whose writings were so 
uniformly unexceptionable. In Sypney Sirs, 
wit always seemed — flower > ood feleks 

ce of exquisite g' sense and gi ing ; 
ont it is the. presence of the same qualities which 
renders the satire of THACKERAY at once 80 
delightful and so terrible. 

The name of THackERAy naturally suggests 
that of Cartes Dickens. The first number of 
the Household Words will be in every one’s hands 
to-day. If anything could make the new journal 
realize its title it is the name and presence of 
CuHar.es DickEens,—a beam of sunshine glad- 
dening thousands. Grave misgivings have om 
felt respecting this journal, and the capacity of its 
editor for the “business” part : — misgivings 
founded mainly on the fate of the Daily News. 
A new monthly journal, edited by ALBERT Sm1Tu, 
The Town and Country Miscellany, also makes its 
début to-day. But we have reserved the plum 
for the last. Reader, how does Sir CHaRLEs 
Dickens sound in your ear—how Sir Doucias 
JerroLp? If gossip report “on authority” may 
be trusted, we shall soon have to salute them by 
some such title, it being the intention of Govern- 
ment to create an order of merit, and to lavish 
titles, not only on soldiers and patriotic aldermen, 
but also on men of letters. We confess we should 
prefer some title less indiscriminately given than 
that of knighthood. 


French literature has sustained a t loss in 
CHARLES DE BERNARD, one of the few novelists 
with a real knowledge of life, and power of de- 
picting it. He has been called a moral Bauzac; 
but, except that he exhibited no such love of the 
prurient as disfigures the works of that very re- 
markable observer, we are unaware of any supe- 
riority in his moral code. His tone was always 
light, gentlemanly, and pleasant, with a quiet vein 
of satire and graphic powers of dramatic presenta- 
tion. Gerfaut, Un Homme Sérieuz, Le Paravent, 
Le Neud Gordien, &c., were works sufficient to 
have placed the writer everywhere en evidence; but 
with a modesty rare in these days, and rarer still 
onary J his countrymen, he shunned notoriety, and 
kept himself so secluded that daring adventurers 
could cloak themselves in his name and reputation, 
and secure for a season the benefits of “ lionism.” 
In the prime of his faculties he has been cut off. 
Among the tempting new yellow, blue, and green 
volumes with which Jerr’s counter is resplendent, 
we shall henceforth miss those bearing the name of 
Cuar.LEs DE BERNARD: a name we never could 
resist. On the aforesaid counter there are, indeed, 
some novelties—Paut DE Kock offers us four 
volumes of Une Gaillarde, but unhappily the day 
is past when Pau’s name had any attraction; 
in spite of his slipshod style and fondness for 
dirt, the day has been when he was the first 
of comic writers. EuGrne Sur makes a gasping 
effort to revive his popularity by Les Mysteres du 
Peuple, and its socialism has so well ones 
the place of genuine power that 10,000 copies have 
been printed. ALEXANDRE Dumas, the match- 
less charlatan, and adroitest of Poy emery 
at by all Europe, despised by all Europe, but read 
by all Europe—carelessly throws down before us 
six volumes of the Collier de la Reine, the thirteenth 
and last volume of Le Vicomte de Bragelonne 
(which is a continuation of Vingt ans aprés, which 
itself was a continuation of Les Trois M 
taires), one volume of La Dame au Collier de Velour, 
and four volumes of Louis XV. What, four new 
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works atonce! Itiseyen so. Ducrow rode eight 

horses at once, why should not Alexandre? Con- 
sider: couriers, 9 to p off to the press 
with the wet sheets, wait at his door ; express trains 

puff expectant, like generous steeds champing thei 

bits; Briareas Dumas has employment for his 
hundred pens. The booted courier smacks his 
whip and is off; the express follows; printers are 
satified for the nonce, and half an hour's leisure is 
before Monte Cristo. Hew to occupy it? Half 
an hour—the time to trifle with a dctver, and 
to adapt Hamlet for the Théatre Historique, or to 
transform one of his own interminable romances 
inte an interminable drame historique. That is 
done; and you see the result? 

Serious literature is almost exclusively political 
at present, The revolution of 1848 has a new 
historian every week: now it is Louis Buianc, 
whose Pages d'Histoire must be takep as a pag- 
sionate vindication of his share in that revolution 
which has been so recklessly misrepresented ; 
another day it is the Histoire de Fevrier, by 
Avrrep Detyau, Ledru Rollin’s secretary ; and 
next week we are to have one on the same subject 
by Danie. Stern—the pseudonyme of Madame 
la Comtesse d’Agoult, known by her Nélida and by 
her contributions to the Revue Indépendante, when 
it passed from the hands of Pizrre Leroux into 
those of that conceited but pushing Democrat, 
Pascat Duprat. Dante. STERN is a GEORGE 
Sanp—in duodecimo. Pamphlets and treatises on 
Socialism, pro and con, are excessively abundant, 
and speak loudly of the intense and absorbing 
interest of the subject. The report of Tu1ERs on 
the Assistance et Prévoyance pubsigues gives 
tolerably accurate picture of the Whiggish an 
terrified state of the reactionary party, alarmed at 
everything bearing the aspect of a positive doctrine, 
Eyen Micuet Cuevauigr has to pass on it this 
sentence ;— Pour le qualifier d’un mot, il est 
négatif. Des dispositions positives de quelque 
efficacité, on les y chercherait en vain.” Mazzin1 


is an ugly sign that our day presents no appeal; there is 
no Alexander for a Diogenes to rebuke :—** Le roi 
rdgne et ne gouverne pas.’’ By the grace of God, 
Queen Victoria is not ruler of this land, but only 
autograph-writer and warrant-signer — amanuensis 
to Lord John Russell in that behalf; capable of dis- 
missing Lord John, no doubt, under his own advice, 
and appointing by said advice a successor; who will 
advise him back in turn: the Queen so passing 
backwards and forwards from steward to steward 
according to character given reciprocally. There is 
no appeal in ¢hat quarter. Queen Victoria cannot 


say with her predecessor Richard II,—‘ I will be | 


your leader ;"’ that is no longer “ constitutional.” 
There is no appeal to the Senate; the Senate can 
only speak and resolve. In either branch of it, 
it ean do more than that now. If the people’s 
House could once refuse money, it has lost that 
faculty of withholding: it talks itself to death, and 
then the money leaks out with the words. The 
people itself is purposeless. It has grown rather 
multitudinous for action, It has been educated 
somtwhat; and what with the conscience of a little 
learning, and the consciousness of a vast remainder 
ignorance, it is perplexed in its own motives, 
uncertain in act, doubtful alike of rash, impulsive 
leaders, and of cold philosophers who preach inaction, 
or talk of “ financial reform’’ as tbe final beatitude 
for a great nation: while the people is wavering, 
hesitating, drawing back upon itself, others profess 
for it, perchance ‘‘rise’’ for it on a ‘Tenth of April, 
and, when they are put down by the respectable spe- 
cial constable, the people itself retreats more and more. 
Ashamed of what is done in its name, it feigns more 
emphatically than ever to show that it is doing 
nothing, in order that what is done may not be 
recorded as its deed. Tothe people, therefore, there is 
no appeal. Besides, Carlyle does not speak much to the 
people: to them he talks of the ‘“ beneficent whip,” 





has come forth with a plain-spoken word, Le Pape 
au wiv siecle. Cousty gives the first volume of 
a treatise on Public Instruction in France; and 
Creringau-dory an elaborate Histoire dy Son- 
derbund. Is it necessary to mention the pretended 
“reyelations” of Cuenu and De ta Hoppe? 
Yes, to stigmatize the miserable appetite for 
scandal which disgraces the age. Here are two 
notorious and convicted scoundrels pouring forth 
calumnies (which must have been known from the 
first to be manufactured according to order by the 
police) on men in disgrace, and a ravenous public 
rushes after the filthy food, and our own 
newspapers complacently quote the calumnies 
that may discredit a party. Do we, then, think 
CAUSSIDIERE immaculate? By no means; but 
we energetically reprobate the facility with which 
the public has credited stories proceeding 
from such sources as Cuenu. Why should 
the words of a_ scoundrel have any credence 
accorded them? If Cuenvu had written a defence 
of Causstpiere and the rest, as elaborate as his 
calumny, would the public have believed it? Not 
a word of it. They would point to the character 
of the eulogist. O wise and generous public! 
you will believe any infamy on its mere assertion, 
hut you mast have solid proofs before you venture 
to believe in virtue ! 





In Germany there is enormous activity in pam- 
phiets, newspapers, and handbills, still angrily 
debating the questions raised by recent events in 
Vienna, Hungary, Schleswig-Holsiein, and Baden ; 
also by Waldeck’s trial—a library in itself. But 
literature, properly so called, is desolate and down- 
cast. Even in fiction there is almost silence. Few 
works have appeared worthy of mention. 





CARLYLE AGAINST DOWNING-STREET. 
Latter-Day Pamphiets. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. No, III. 
Downing-street. Chapman and Hall. 

Can tyrr’s eloquence should be ominous for the coun- 
try. Is itnot a sign of national decay when men grow 
eloquent with the spectacle of wrongdoing engendered 
and permitted by public blindness and infatua- 
tion? Was it not to a falling Troy that Cassandra 
prophesied and Laocéon urged his warnings? Was it 
not a falling Greece that made Demosthenes eloquent, 
and Cataline that inspired the most brilliant outburst 
of Cicero* Perhaps we flatter ourselves if we think 
that our case is not so bad as theirs. It looks ugly 
at present, with colonies talking big in the distance, 
and the rulers de facto talking small in the centre, 
and the yoice of Carlyle resounding throughout. It 


which can scarcely be called popular; and he speaks 


itself, and to the yoices and to the silences ;—and on the 
whole found that it was an adventure, in sorrowful fact, 
equal tothe fabulous ones by old knights-errant agains) 
dragons and wizards in enchanted wildernesses an 
waste howling solitudes; not achievable except by near! 
superhuman exercise of all the four cardinal virtues, an 
unexpected favour of the special blessing of Heaven. 
His adventure achieved or found unachievable, he has 
returned with experiences new to him in the affairs of 
men. What this Colonial-office, inhabiting the head of 
Downing-street, really was, and had to do, or try doing, 
in God’s practical earth, he could not by any means pre- 
cisely get to know; believes that it docg not itself in the 
least precisely know. Believes that nobody knows;— 
that it is a mystery, a kind of heathen myth;—and 
stranger than any piece of the old mythological Pantheon ; 
for tt practically presides over the destin:es of many mil- 
lions of living men.” 


Such is his report of the Colonial-office, and so of 
the rest—Home-office and Foreign-office ; of which 
we hear less, Carlyle thinks, because the colonies 
excite more attention just now. The more probable 
reason is, that the Home-office is really, on the 
whole, less absurdly administered, and that, if the 
genius of the Foreign- office is mischievous, it is less 
foolish than that perverse sprite which abides at the 
very bottom of Downing-street. Nevertheless, the 
Foreign-office is the mischieyous mystery that he 
describes :— 

‘“* How it stands with the Foreign-office, again, one still 
less knows. Seizures of Sapienza, and the like sudden 
appearances of Britain in the character of Hercules- 
Harlequin, waving, with big bully voice, her huge sword 
of sharpness over field-mice, and in the air makin 
horrid circles (horrid catherine-wheels and death discs at 
metallic terror from said huge sword), to see how they 
will like it,—do, froma time to time, astonish the world, 
in a not pleasant manner. Hercules-Harlequin, the 
Attorney Triumphant, the World’s Busybody: none of 
these are parts this nation has a turn for; she, if you 
consulted her, would rather not play these parts, but 
another! Seizures of Sapienza, correspondences with 
Sotomayor, remonstrances to Otho, King of Athens, 
fleets hanging by their anchor in behalf of the Majesty of 
Portugal ; and, in short, the whole, or, at present, very 
nearly the whole, of that industry of protocolling, diplo- 


g 








of “‘governing,” de haut en bas, in a manner not | 


very intelligible to those who see the power of Pro- 
vidence on earth personified in a John Russell. 
Carlyle, therefore, vaticinates in vain. Ile speaks to 
all and sundry, but to nobody in particular. He speaks 
to that incorporate power— Heaven knows what itis— 
which buys his pamphlets, price one shilling. To 
that pamphlet-buying public doth the Cicero of 1850 


whose King reigns but does not govern; whose 
Ministers administer, but do not govern; whose people, 
“ the only legitimate source of all political power,” 
emphatically abstains from asserting the demands for 
power put forth in its name. 

Carlyle declares that the state of the public busi- 
ness moves him to denounce “ the ineflicacy of what 
are nicknamed our red-tape establishments, our 
Government offices—Colonial-oflice, Foreign-oflice, 
and the others in Downing-street and the neigh- 
bourhood. Of these things to him, individually, 
little is known; and the pamphlet-buying pubhe, 
pampered as it is with blue-books, and political 
tracts, and information, statistical or arithmetical, 
will be disappointed if it proposes to buy a complete 
anatomy, analysis, and out-turning of those corporate 
autocrats in the official cu? de sac. Nay, John Bull 
may exclaim, with his fat friend Sancho Panza, that 
the lean knight tells him no more than he knew 
already when he describes the length of the stick 
that is laid across his shoulders. Carlyle tells us 
how we are most shamefully, contumeliously, and 
dismally misgoverned by these offices that we tole- 
rate in Downing-street: which we knew before. 
What his pamphlet can do, if it can do anything, is 
to make us so supereminently conscious, so sting- 
ingly, so newly alive to what we know already, that 
we, really incredible and far too late as it may seem, 
may at least rise up and, as he says, ‘do some- 
thing ’’ :— 


hundred and fifty millions of us depend on the mysterious 
industry there carried on; and likewise that the dissatis- 
faction with it is great, universal, and continually in- 
creasing in intensity,—in fact, mounting, we might say, 
to the pitch of settled despair. 


office; what blind obstructions, fatal indolences, pedan- 
tries, stupidities, on the right and on the left, he had to 
do battle with; what a world-wide jungle of red tape, in- 
habited by doleful creatures, deaf or nearly so to human 








proclaim the forlorn condition of this great empire, | 





“To all men it is evident that the social interests of one | 


“ Every colony, every agent for a matter colonial, has 
his tragic to tell youof his sad experiences in the Colonial- | 


matising, remonstrating, admonishing, and ‘having the 
honour to be,’—-has sunk justly in public estimation to a 
very low figure. 

‘For, in fact, it is reasonably asked, what vital interest 
has England in any cause now deciding itself in foreign 
parts? Once there was a Papistry and Protestantism, 
important as life eternal and death eternal; more lately 
there was an interest of civil order and horrors of the 
French Revolution, important at least as rent-roll and 
preservation of the game: but now what is there? No 
eause in which any god or man of this British nation 
can be thought to be concerned. Sham kingship, now 
recognised, and even self-recognised everywhere to be 
sham, wrestles and struggles with mere ballot-box 
anarchy; not a pleasant spectacle to British minds.” 

Great Britain, says the writer, would be better 
without a “ protocolling establishment’ —less dragged 
into harm and expense, which is true. But “if this 
is the fact, why not treatit as such?’ Aye, that is 
just the question; but the ‘‘admitting it to be 
so” is precisely the thing that is not done, and 
not, it would seem likely, to be done. Carlyle 
talks of Sir Robert Peel as the man to enter the 
great Augean stable of Downing-street corruption 
and abuse, who must ‘get down at once to the 
actual pavement’’ of that national structure, and 
‘ascertain what the thing is and was before dung 
accumulated in it;’’ which is true: but, if we have 
no other resort than Peel, it is hopeless as true ; for 
Peel, it is said, has retired from business. Political 
reform without this reform of Downing-street is “a 
naught and a mere mockery.” But who shall under- 
take it? It is really ‘‘an heroic work, and cannot 
be done by histrios and dexterous talkers having 
the honour to be: itis a heavy and appalling work, 
and at the starting of it especially will require 
Herculean men.”’ But where ere your Herculean 
men ?— 

‘The state itself, not in Downing-street alone, but in 
every department of it, has altered much from what it 
was in past times; andit will again have to alter very 
much, to alter, [ think, from top to bottom, if it nen 
to continue exis‘ing in the times that are now coming an 
come ! 

* The state, left to shape itself by dim pedantries and 
traditions, without distinctness of conviction or purpose, 
beyond that of helping itself over the difficulty of the 
hour, has become, instead of a luminous vitality, per- 
meating with its hght all provinces of our affairs, a most 
monstrous agglomerate of inanities, as little adapted for 
| the actual wants of a modern community as the worst 
citizen need wish. ‘The thing it is doing is by no means 
the thing we want :o have done. What we want! Let 
| the dullest British nan endeavour to raise in his mind 
| this question, and #sk himself, in sincerity, what the 
| British nation wants at this time. Is it to have, 
| with endless jargoning, debating, motioning, and counter- 


reason or entreaty, he had entered on; and how he | motioning, a settlemeat effected between the Honourable 
paused in amazement, almost im despair; passionately | Mr. This and the Lonourable Mr. That, as to their 
appealed now to this doleful creature, now to that, and | respective pretensions ‘o ride the high horse? Really, 
to the dead red-tape jungle, and to the living universe | it is unimportant whith of them ride it, Going upon 
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t experience, long continued now, I should say with 

revity, ‘Either of them—neither of them.’ If our 

Government is to be a no-Government, what is the matter 
who administers it ?” 

Not in this official class of officials or ex-officials 
must we look for our official man; nor is he to be 
eliminated by constitutional processes :— 

“ A mighty question, indeed! Whoshall be Premier, 
and take in hand the ‘ rudder of Government,’ otherwise 
called the ‘spigot of taxation’; shall it be the 
Honourable Felix Parvulus, or the Right Honourable 
Felicissimus Zero? By our electioneerings and Hansard 
debatings, and ever-enduring tempept of jargon that 
goes on everywhere, we manage to settle that; to have 
it declared, with no bloodshed except insignificant blood 
from the nose in hustings-time, but with immense beer- 
shed, and inkshed, and explosion of nonsense, which 
darkens all the air, that the Right Honourable Zero is to 
be the man. That we firmly settle; Zero, all ger | 
with rapture and with terror, mounts into the hig 
saddle ; cramps himself on, with knees, heels, hands, and 
feet; and the horse gallops—whither it lists. That the 
Right Honourable Zero should attempt controlling the 
horse—alas, alas, he, sticking on with beak and claws, 
is too happy if the horse will only gallop anywhither, and 
not throw him. Measure, polity, plan, or scheme of 
public good or evil, is not in the head of Felicissimus; 
except, if he could but devise it, some measure that 
would please his horse for the moment, and encourage 
him to go with softer paces, godward or devilward as it 
might be, and save Felicissimus’s leather, which is fast 
wearing. This is what we call a Government, in England, 
for nearly two centuries now.” 

What then to do? ‘More important,’’ as Carlyle 
says, “than the past history of these offices in 
Downing-street is the question of their future 
existence.” The great thing to get is ‘‘ablemen;” the 
great thing to eschew is dulness and stupidity and 
“darkness” of any sort. Yet we cannot, with the 
writer, assume once for all that human intellect—the 
ratiocinative faculty—is the embodiment of God 
upon earth, and that the ignorance of man, or 
darkness, is ‘“‘the Devil.’’ Intellect for its purposes, 
instinct for its purposes, impulses of affections as 
great as either; but all of these are human faculties ; 
and all, if God there is—as we believe—are subject 
to God. If we rely solely upon intellect, then truly 
can we but clinch the nail that has been driven in, 
to rivet our bondage faster ; for it is by forgetting the 
influences beyond the pale of intellect, —the affections 
and the forces, that must, and do, and will govern 
the world,—influences which are to be called forth 
and directed by something that may go parallel and 
harmoniously with intellect, but yet is not identical 
with intellect nor inferior to it,—it is by forgetting 
these powers that exist amongst us, and will act, 
forgotten or remembered, that the men of our day 
have lost the faculty of commanding the affections of 
the people, or of using their powers as the bodily 
instrument with which intellect works. Therefore is 
it that the Demosthenes-Cicero of our time speaks 
not to the ears of the Senate or people, with the 
actual sound of living voice, but pokes a tool-called 
pen into the unsentient ink, and casts forth his 
jeremiades to a pamphlet-buying public who buy, 
read, and regret—and there it ends. 

Still it is true that we want abler men in Parlia- 
ment—men placed there for their ability; men of 
such mould as may not pass through the sieve 
of electoral tests or Reform-Bill qualifications. 
It is true that, if you look among the twenty- 
seven millions, you may find ‘ diviner mer.” 
than the beadle race which is now at the head 
of affairs. True, that the rotten Parliament and 
pocket-borough system did let in, by the whim 
of boroughmongers, men not only diviner, but men 
governed by the personal impulses which, after all, 
originate great human actions. The substitute for 
that is Carlyle’s point of the wedge for reform in 
Downing-street :— 

“The proposal is, that secretaries under and upper 
that all manner of changeable or permanent servants ia 
the Government-offices shall be selected without reference 
to their power of getting into Parliament; that, in shor", 
the Queen shall have power of nominating the halt 
dozen or half-score officers of the Administration, whore 
presence is thought necessary in Parliament, to officiel 
seats there, without reference to any constituency bit 
her own only, which, of course, will mean her Prine 
Minister’s. A very small encroachment on the pres:nt 
constitution of Parliament ; offering the minimum of 
change in present methods, and I almost thint a 
maximum in results to be derived therefrom. The Queen 
nominates John Thomas (the fittest man she, much- 
inquiring, can hear tell of inher three kingdoms) Presdent 
of the Poor-law Board, Under Secretary of the Colmies, 
under or, perhaps, even upper secretary of what sl and 
her Premier find suitablest for a working head s» emi- 
nent, a talent so precious; and grants him, by herdirect 
authority, seat and vote in Parliament so long as he 
holds that office. Upper Secretaries, having mor to do 
in Parliament, and being so bound to be in favow there, 














would, I suppore, at least till new times and habits come, 
be expected to be chosen from among the People’s mem- 
bers as at present.” 


NEW GERMAN BOOK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
Shakspeare. By G.G. Gervinus, 3 vols. 8vo. London: D. Nutt. 
Tue Germans arrogate to themselves immense 
superiority in the critical appreciation of Shakspeare, 
and Englishmen have somewhat too easily acquiesced 
in those claims. Although we think German criti- 
cism has, on the whole, as much darkened and 
confused this subject as it has enlightened and 
simplified it, we cannot withhold the praise of pains- 
taking investigation, and serious thought. Vicious 
metaphysics and, as a consequence, vicious eesthe- 
tics, combined with an inordinate love of rhetoric, 
have displaced the real subject, and given us ambi- 
tious verbiage where we needed calm inquiry and 
keen perception of poetic truth; nevertheless the 
reverence felt for Shakspeare has been so deep, and 
the patience with which his works have been studied 
so steady, that, with all deductions, we must admit 
the inquiries have not been without valuable results. 
Here is the last and, by many degrees, the best spe- 
cimen. Innumerable as the writings on this subject 
are, they have in no sense made this one superfluous, 
English industry has gone far towards clearing up 
the manifold obscurities in which every section of 
this great topic is involved; and Gervinus, dex- 
terously availing himself of all the results hitherto 
obtained, steers clear of dry antiquarianism on the 
one hand, and of cloudy philosophism on the other. 
He has written an eminently instructive book. It 
brings much and suggests much. 

The name of Gervinus was a guarantee. There is 
no literary history to be placed beside his “‘ German 
Literature,’’—a work as admirable for its criticisms as 
for its honest exhaustive erudition. The qualities 
which make that work conspicuous in its class shine, 
in this work on Shakspeare, in undiminished lustre, 
It has not, indeed, the glowing rhetoric and felicitous 
phrase of A. W. Schlegel, but it is free from his wil- 
ful adoration and shallow philosophy. It has not the 
occasional acuteness of Tieck, but it is free from his 
extravagancies. Above all, it is free from the pon- 
derous philosophism of Herman Ulrici, and the scho- 
lastic “* profundity’ of Rétscher. Not in detached 
apercus, nor in brilliant epigrams, does the merit of 
this work consist; butin the calm equable light of a 
clear and meditative mind, which, thrown upon the 
whole subject, brings it out distinctly. Every step 
you take, something of the haze which hovered over 
the subject gradually disappears; you close the book 
with the conviction that you have gained a clearer 
and more consistent idea of Shakepeare than you had 
before. 

Something of this is, doubtless, owing to the his- 
torical treatment, whereby each question is in its 
proper place, and receives light from the others, 
The @ priori method is no less vain in criticism than 
in science. Gervinus properly begins with Shak- 
speare’s early life at Stratford. He does not pretend 
to give an accurate picture; he knows that every 
account of the poet’s life must be a matter of guess- 
work and inference from a few scanty, insignificant 
facts. But, taking all that English industry and 
sagacity have discovered in the shape of fact and 
probability, he therefrom constructs a programme of 
the poet's life, such as it stands out before his mind. 
Then follows an admirable chapter on ‘“‘ Venus and 
Adonis,” and “ Lucrece,’’ considered as the first- 
fruits of the Stratford period. After that we see 
Shakspeare in London, The dramatist begins. 
While depicting, with great power, the state of 
society and of literature at that period, Gervinus 
introduces dissertations on the carly dramatists and 
on the early stage. Then follow historical and es- 
thetical criticisms on the plays of the first period— 
‘“* Titus,” “ Pericles,” “Henry VL.,’’ “Comedy of 
Errors,’’ and “Taming the Shrew;” the second 
period—* The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ‘* Love's 
Labour Lost,” * All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,”’ “‘ The Merchant of Venive,” the “ Richards,” 
“Henrys,” ‘ King John,” and “ Merry Wives.” 
The discussion of biographical significance of the 
sonnets closes the second volume. The third volume 
contains the third period of his style—* As You 
Like It,” ** Much Ado,” “* Twelfth Night,” “ Mea- 
sure for Measure,”’ “‘ Othello,’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’ “ Mac- 
beth,” “‘ Lear,” “‘ Cymbeline.”” The fourth volume, 
not yet published, will contain the remaining plays, 
and the general characteristics of Shakspeare’s style. 





By the admirable use of historical criticism, applied 
to these plays, he is enabled to place much that 
was dubious in a clear and satisfactory light, and not 
only to lead us to a better undestanding of the plays 
themselves, but also to a clearer view of the genesis 
of Shakspeare’s poetical and dramatic style. That 
he could not have done this had not the materials 
been furnished by English critics is to be understood ; 
his merit lies in the thorough grasp of these mate- 
tials, and the adroitness of their application. There 
is a fulness of knowledge and a largeness of concep- 
tion in this work which render it very delightful. 
It is a whole, not a collection of fragmentary 
remarks, It has grown up out of long meditation 
and masterly workmanship; and in this sense it is 
peculiarly worthy of the great subject it deals with. 
A pure historical spirit runs through its pages, which, 
amassing facts as they are found to hand, deduces 
conclusions from them without stopping to splinter 
the narrative with bickerings and sarcasms—without 
drawing away your attention from the muin question 
to any irrelevant matters. It is astonishing how 
little polemical matter there is in its pages, although 
discussing a subject upon which scarcely two writers 
agree. Leaving to others the task of disputing, he 
rarely disturbs the even tenor of his way; but, having 
facts to state and views to develop, he marches steadily 
onward to his goal. 

One thing the English reader will assuredly miss, 
and that is the fine discriminating analyses of cha- 
racter in its involuntary self-betrayals—the glimpses 
of passion—the twistings and torturings of sophism— 
the subtle penetration of motives which abound in 
Shakspeare, and which our critics have from the 
earliest times delighted to point out. The acuteness 
and gusto of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb, and others, 
which arrest attention upon details of exquisite 
beauty, will not be found in Gervinus, who eschews 
details, and whose style of criticism is avowedly 
borrowed from that celebrated critique on ‘‘ Hamlet” 
which Githe gave in ‘‘ Meister,” and which Gervinus 
holds as the exemplar of all fruitful criticism, Nor 
will the student of dramatic art gain any insight 
from these volumes. ‘ The Edinburgh Review,” in 
a recent paper on Shakspeare’s critics, expressed its 
dissatisfaction at the singular neglect of the great 
dramatist’s excellence as a theatrical artist by all 
critics, and pointed out how every one had busied 
himself with explaining Shakspeare’s art as that of 
a poet only, not of a dramatic poet. Gervinus is 
more open to this reproach than most critics. On 
the other hand he is alive tg the absurdity of sup- 
posing—as Githe and others suppose—Shakspeare’s 
plays to be unfit for representation :— 

‘‘ Shakspeare’s works,” he says, ‘can, properly 
speaking, only be understood in representation. For 
that and that only were they written. The separation 
between dramatic art and theatric art, which has with us 
damaged both, was not known in those days. The great 
difficulty in understanding any of his plays arises from the 
fact of our reading, and not seeing, them. For crowded 
as they are with poetical beauties, psychological traits, 
wise aphorisms, and allusions to persons and things of 
the time, the attention is distracted by these details, 
which render it difficult to grasp or to enjoy the whole, 
But when they are represented by players equal to the 
task, here a division of labour steps in which makes the 
one art more easily appreciable and enjoyable by means 
of the other. Players who have rightly conceived their 

arts save us from the terrible labour in reading of 
Gentes perhaps twenty different characters separate 
and distinct; and, to understand both them and their 
mutual relations, the appearance, carriage, language, 
and gesture of each individual actor explain to us, with- 
out any effort, as in a picture, the figures and pivots of 
the action.” 

All this is indisputable, and could never have been 
doubted had not our love for Shakspeare made us 
such students of his plays that we read and reread 
them after having seen them performed (i.e., after 
having gained a distinct idea through the representa- 
tion), and then, forgetful of the benefit derived from 
representation, we picture to ourselves how much 
better the plays would be if they could be acted by 
ideal actors! But, to gain an adequate idea of the 
value of stage representation, let any one recal a perusal 
of Beaumont and Fletcher or Ben Jonson—that is, of 
plays he has not seen represented—and the want of 
distinct apprehension of their significance as works 
of art will at once suggest the true explanation, 
Gervinus not only maintains his thesis with respect 
to the actable plays, but also with respect to that 
most difficult of all plays, ‘“‘ The Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” Hazlitt said, and said truly, that when the 
play was acted it was “ converted from a delightful 
fiction into a dull pantomime, All that is finest in the 
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pley is lost in the representation.” But his reason 
is bad: —** Poetry and the stage do not agree well 
together. That which was merely an airy shape, a 
dream, a passing thought, immediately becomes an 
unmanageable reality.” That depends on the reality : 
with proper actors, and with children trained as they 
were in Shakspeate’s age, the piece, as Gervinus 
contends, would gain by representation. “ Fairies,” 
says Hazlitt, “ are not incredible, but fairies six feet 
high are so.” In Shakspeare’s time the fairies were 
not six feet high, but deft and tiny children; we 
have lost the power of representing ‘‘ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but we must not forget that it was 
originally intended for representation, and for nothing 
else. 

To sum up in a sentence what we think of this 
work: it is a compact body of the well-sifted results 
of English research and German speculation,. 
arranged historically so that each faet is in its 
proper place, and forming altogether the best intro- 
duction and companion to Shakspeare which has yet 
been published; not a brilliant but a solid book. 





AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The Life of Mahomet. By Washington Irving. 

Emerson's Representative Men. 

Autobiography of Franklin, published verbatim from the original 
MS., by his grandson, W. T. Franklin, Edited by Jared 

Sparke. H.G. Bohn. 


Turse three specimens of Mr. Bohn’s new and 
elegant series of American reprints are published at 
a price so trifling that one is surprised to find the 
publisher know them to be profitable ; but it is a 
price which must set at rest for ever the question of 
American copyright. The sooner the better. Hard 
as it may be upon Messrs, Murray and Bentley, who 
have given liberal sums to American authors on the 
faith of their copyright, the public at large are really 
interested to a very serious degree in the decisive 
eottlement of the question, which will be the rapidest 
mode of bringing round the long-desired international 
copyright. America has plundered England (and 
i npoverished herself by so doing, for she has stulti- 
fied her own national genius) with shameless im- 
punity; but as soon as the “reciprocity ’’ ceases to 

, “all on one side” she will bestir herself to right 
the injustice. 

Wshington Irving's work is so charmingly written 
that no one will lay it down unread; but it is not 
equal to the magnificence of its subject. Mahomet 
was really one of the “divine men,” a man in whom 
the luminous power of impassioned intellect rose to 


our manhood. Franklin’s defects, however, are 
rather deficiencies than positive faults; for what he 
was he is worth studying, and this autobiography 
should be read. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

The Julian and his Generation An Historical Picture. 
yan ustus Neander, D.D. ‘Trauslated by G, V. Cox, M.A, 
J. W. Parker. 

Julian the Apostate will always remain an historical 
problem. Dr. Neander, with the erudition of his coun- 
trymen, has, however, aided us but little towards a 
solution. ‘The work is heavy, because deficient in dis- 
tinctness of purpose. He has attempted to picture 
Julian’s character and Julian’s epoch, but has failed in 
both. The remarks on the epoch are diseursive; but 
without substance: a more accurate acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy would have helped to make the picture 
clearer, and would have prevented some very rash state- 
ments. Strauss’s celebrated pamphlet, Der Romantiker 
auf dem Throne der Cesaren (which the translator ig 
mistaken in calling a mere jeu d’esprit—it is an historical 
picture having a polemical object—), is far more satis- 
factory, because it really does represent several if not all 
the aspects of the subject. In Neander we see nothing 
but notes towards a monograph. 


The Will of God, By the Rev. G. G. Lynn, M.A., Incumbent of 
Hampton Wick. 

This sermon, written by the brother of the eloquent and 
daring authoress of Azeth, will to the timid seem bold 
from its simplicity and truth. It is a calm, earnest vin- 
dication of the study of the laws of nature from that 
mistaken piety which denounces the study of any law of 
God but such as is recorded in the Scriptures—which 
sets up the Bible as the one suflicient teacher of all 
things concerning man and the universe. Mr. Lynn 
claims for science its rightful position. He urges us to 
study the laws of God as recorded in the material 
universe and in our own complex organisation, and to be 
guided by the results of that study no less imperatively 
than by the Bible itself. “ The first duty of man,” as 
he says, ‘as an individual is obviously to acquire know- 
ledge of himself and God’s laws in whatever record these 
are contained. His next duty, consequent upon this, is 
to live agreeably to the teaching of those laws. And 
men may rest assured that the divine will is only per- 
formed by them in all its completeness when they act 
even as God himself acts.”’ 





Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and 
Actions. By Edmund Lodge, IF.S.A, Vol. VV. Henry 
G, Bohn. 

We have merely to chronicle the appearance of the fifth 

volume of this admirable work—which has passed the 

necessity of being reviewed—aud to say a word in favour 
of its topography. 


Truth Seeker (A Quarterly Review) in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Religion. Part Vi., April, 1890. London: J. Chapman. 
The object of this periodical is, in great measure, similar 
to our own. It has been in existence some years, and 
has maintained durirg that period the search after truth 
with uncompromising ardour and philosophical impar- 





the clearness of “inspiration ;’’ the minister of great 
is; the born legislator of nations. His life is of | 
Goethe, in the flush and potency 
of youth, conceived a drama of which Mahomet was | 
the hero, wherein he proposed to depict :—First, the 
dawning upon the prophet’s soul of that clearness | 
which was inspiration; and then, as he mingled with | 
» world, and strove to work out his ideak amidst | 
the perplexed realities around him, the gradual | 
development of baser and wordly aims, ending in 
fraud, cruelty, tyranny, and death, There, indeed, | 
ies the tragedy—the ruin of a noble mind, the slow | 
but fatal ascension of what is earthly in the soul, and | 
the decline of what is heavenly. No one was ever 
more eapable of executing such a subject in all its 
leur and subtlety; but Goethe allowed it to | 

1 a mere conception, as he did with so many 
Washington Irving’s book is 


d by no such spirit. 


profound interest. 


ot r noble plans. 
IIe is too far seeing to | 
ll in with the old trash about “ imposture.”’ He | 
feels that no ‘impostor’ could have spoken enduring | 
s to millions—given an answer to their deepest 
questions, an issue to their most exalted aspirations, | 
to their souls. But that strong religious and | 
‘al sentiment which ought to animate a bio- | 
phical work on Mahomet is absent. 
Of Emerson, we must speak hereafter. 
Che Life of Franklin is the first authentic edition 
which has yet been published in this country, ‘The 
ld book isa mere translation of a French translation. 
Franklin, though a worthy man, and in many | 
respects an important man, is no hero of ours, and 
is but a shabby kind of * great man” for a nation to 
be provd of. He was unquestionably “ prudent ;”’ | 
hut our life is nota Rule of Three. Ifthe universe 
were nothing but a retail shop, Franklin was the man | 
to stand behind its counter—an exemplar of prudence, | 
frugality, honesty, and independence. 


No mean | 
these; but not the whole of our yirtues—nut 


tiality. 


and it is very much improved in size, paper, type, and 
general appearance, while, as our advertising columns 
will show, its price puts it within the reach of the 
humblest purchaser, In the present number the ques- 
tion between Mr. Forster and Mr. Macaulay, arising out 
of the latter’s expression on the character of William 
Penn, is vigorously and fairly handled. ‘‘ Woman in 
Our Time,” and ‘Facts and Reflections on Law 


Reform,” are articles deserving attention; while “ Emer- | 


son's Representative Men,” and ‘‘ The Machinery Ques- 
tion,” betoken in the writers ample acquaintance with 
the arcana of transcendentalism, aud power to deal with 
that inighty social problem—the adjustment of the 
apparently conflicting interests of capital and labour. 


| There are two articles to which we may direct especial 
“ Letters on Carlyle,” | 
| which breathes the true spirit of hero-worship; and one | 
by W. Maccail, on ‘ National Missions,” which possesses | 
those | 
friends of advancement who cannot agree with all the | 
conclusions of the review will be glad to possess a work | 


attention—one by ‘‘ Caliban,” 


much undoubted power and eloquence. Even 


animated in every page by the love of truth and an 
earnest desire to extend its blessings. 


Sanitary Economy; its Principles and Practice; and its 
Moral Influence on the Progress of Civilisation, Edinburgh: 
W. and K. Chambers. 


Notwithstanding all that has been written on sanitary | 


matters during the last few years, such a book as this 
was much wanted for the use of persons who wish to 
make themselves acquainted with the more striking 
results of the various parliamentary and _ seientifie 
inquiries on the subject, and who have no time to pore 


oyer blue books and ephemeral pamphlets in search of | 


the information they require. All this they will find 
here digested into a very interesting and useful volume. 


We are glad to see the question of sanitary economy | 


exciting so much attention among all classes of politi- 


cians; not only on account of the direct good which will | 


result from their efforts in that direction, but because 
legislation in favour of sanitary reform tends so much 
to demonstrate the absurdity of the doctrine that laissez 
Jaire is a sufficient cure for al! social evils. 


Revelations of the Life of Prince Talleyrand. Edited from the 
Papers of the late M. Colmache, Private Secretary to the 
Prince, Second Edition. Henry Colburn 

This agreeable collection of anecdotes has a certain 

authority, proceediug from the private secretary of the 


Of late it has assumed the more imposing form | 
of a quarterly, though the monthly issue stil! continues; | 


Prince ; but that authority is somewhat lessened by the 
equivocal and “‘ got-up” look of the general narrative. 
It is too much like French irs to pass pected ; 
but let us hasten to add that it possesses the charm of 
French memoirs—vivacity, piquancy, and knowledge of 
the world. Not for a moment does the interest flag. 


. 








The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. By Sam Slick. Second 
Edition, H. Colburn, 
This is by far the most variously amusing of Sam Slick’s 
later works. He is so well known in England that we 
need only chronicle the appearance of this second edi- 
tion. In France they have just awakened to a perception 
of his quaint and peculiar humour, as we see by a recent 
article in La Revue des Deux Mondes. 





Life for Life; or, the Law written in the Heart. A brief Tale 

for 1850, Jobn Olivier, 
A story, pleasantly and even elegantly written, to 
justify capital punishment, by showing that the instinct 
of life for life is so imperious that, if society does not 
claim the vengeance which is due for murder, the 
murderer’s own conscience forces him in suicide to 
wreak that Yeugennge on himself. The great question 
will not be much assisted by this ; but, if the philosophy 
of the book be trivial, the talent indicated in several 
passages is such as to promise better books on better 
subjects, 





Letter and Spirit: a Discourse on Modern Philosophical 
Spiritualism in its Relation to Christianity, By Kobert 
Vaughan, D.D. Jackson and Walford. 

Dr. Vaughan is an honour to his party, for to the most 

fervent piety he unites the most admirable tolerance and 

far-sightedness. In the work mentioned above, as in his 
former works, we are peculiarly struck with two points— 
mastery of the subject and candid admission of the 
strength of his adversaries. His faith is so well grounded, 
and so ey aay a answers to all the demands of his 
reason, that he can afford to see where others really are 
strong: hence the noble fairness of his statement. In 
the present tractate he discusses the question of Letter 
against Spirit. ‘The blindness of adhering to the letter 
he plainly and forcibly states, siding with modern 

“* Spiritualists ’”’ in all their demands for the free exer- 

cise of reason. Nevertheless, he still upholds the letter, 

contending—and in our opinion with perfect consis- 
tency—that if you destroy the letter of Christianity you 
destroy the Christian religion. Robbed of its historical 
evidence, Christianity only becomes one of the many 
religions of the world,—the best, perhaps, and most 
| suited to our wants, but still wanting the peculiar 
| sanction of divine authority which it has hitherto been 
held toenjoy. That ts an existing opinion. But it is one 
against which Dr. Vaughan stoutly combats. We cannot 
here discuss the subject; but we must admire the spirit 
in which the argument is conducted. One observation 
alone may be permitted us, that is, that the opinion just 
enunciated is not so modern as Dr. Vaughan and otherg 
imagine. It was the opinion of Constantine at one 
period of his life, and is thus finely stated by Themistius 
in the fourth century:—God has implanted in the 
nature of all men a talent or capacity for religion, but 
has left the manner of worshipping Him to the will of each 
individual, All religions had but one object, but the way 
| that led to it was different in each, and according to the 

eonstitution of human nature it must necessarily be so.” 

[Themist. Orat. V., quoted by Neander.] ‘To us it is 
| unquestionable that all religions are divine, or that none 

; are, Dr, Vaughan, believing in the literal as well as in 

the spiritual portion of the Scriptures, sets forth his 

view with masterly power, aud from his starting-point 
he is unanswerable. 





—_——~ — 


| Historic Pages from the French Revolution of Feb., 1818. By 
M. Louis Blane. Published at the Weekly Tribune office. 
A Catechism of Socialism. By M. Louis Blane. bid. 


These are translations of Louis Blanc’s writiugs, ex 

| ecuted with care, and published as penny tracts. 

Jurius: including Letters by the same writer under 
»ther signatures; to which are added, his Confidential 
Correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his Private Let- 
ters to Mr. If. S.Woodfall. New and enlarged edition. 
By John Wade. Vol. I., containing the work as 
originally published, with illustrative notes, (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.) H. G. Bohn. 

Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. By Theresa Pulsky; 
with an historical Introduction by Francis Pulsky. 
Two vols. Colburn. 

History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. Translated 
from the German of Winckelmann, One vol. John 


Chapman. 
The Angel World, and other Poems. By P. J. Bailey, 
By the 





author of ‘‘ Festus.” W. Pickering. 
Homeric Ballads, with Translations and Notes. 
late William Maginn, LL.D. J. W. Parker. 
The Purpose of Existence —_s considered in Relation 
| tothe Oriyin, Development, and Destiny of the Human 
Mind. John Chapman. 
Iitérét et?Principal: Discussion entre M. Proudhon et 
VW. Bastiat, sur Uintérét des capitauz. London: W. 


veffs. 
| Paes d'Histoire de la Revolution de 1848. Par Louis 
Tiane. London: W. Jeffs. 
Appication de la Philosophie Positive. 
Lmdon: Dutau and Co. 
Les Uystéres du Peuple 
Su. London: W. Jeffs. 
The life of Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Edward 
ule of Kent ; with Extracts from his Correspondence, 
and Original Letters never before published. By 
Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, and Chaplain 
to Els Huntingdon and Spencer; Author of “ The 


Par E. Littré. 


Vols. land2. Par Eugene 





Closiig Scene,” &c. 
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Parttatia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.— 


Goxurug, 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES, 
AUTHOR OF “RANTHORPE,” “ ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET,” &e. 
Pie le 
. FIRST EPISODE: 
THE INITIATION OF FAITH. 


Cuap. I, 
THE YOUNG SCEPTIC. 


Ir was a stormy night in June: the rain was driven by fierce and fitful 
gusts against the windows of an old and gloomy chateau, which stood, a 
little removed from the seashore, at about a league distance from the small 
town of Brieuc, on the coast of Brittany. 


Wild and desolate was the aspect of this chateau. It stood between an 
almost endless expanse of heath on the one side, and the restless ocean on 
the other. Travellers as they passed under its shadow felt a strange and | 
ghostly awe steal over them. ‘The peasants dared not approach it after sun- 
set; for they looked upon it as the abode of accursed spirits. 

If without it looked cheerless, within it presented a scene which would 
have arrested the eye of a Rembrandt, and engaged the profoundest attention 
of amoralist. Ina vast saloon, which ran the whole length of the habitable 
portion of the chateau, three persons were assembled. A log blazed upon 
the hearth, and sent a reddish glare into the centre of the room, which, for 
the most part, was steeped in dark massive shadows. 





The single lamp, on a | 
small table beside the hearth, only served to light up a few yards of vast | 
space. 

As well as the glare of the fire and the pale glimmer of the lamp enabled | 
objects to be distinguished, the room bore an aspect of faded grandeur inex- | 
pressibly saddening to look upon. ‘The furniture was in the style of | 
Louis XIII., and had once been sumptuous. It now wore an appearance of | 
forlorn splendour, its remains of beauty and of costliness plainly speak- | 
ing of the indigence which permitted its faded condition. The frames of | 
the glasses, the ornaments of the mantelpieces, the style of the old tapestry,— | 
every detail bespoke ancient luxury; while their present broken, discoloured | 
state bespoke either pinching poverty or fanatical reverence for every vestige | 
of the past. 


Seated by that small table beside the hearth was an aged lady, whose ap- | 
pearance arrested the eye by the grandeur and mildness with which she wore | 
her eighty years. Much exceeding the ordinary stature of woman, and 
scarcely bent by age, her grey hair, simply banded over her brow, heighten- 
ing the serenity which smiled upon her face, it was impossible to gaze at her 
without feeling that reverence we instinctively accord to the majesty of age. 
Old age is always hideous or grand: a sublimity or a deformity. Here it 
assumed all its grandeur. 


By the aid of the lamp and her spectacles she was reading with rapt devo- | 
tion that Bible of the Catholics—the “ Imitation of Jesus Christ.”” It was a 
volume which had been treasured in the family for upwards of a century; 
and was now giving strength and consolation to her, as in her youth she had 
seen it give strength in hours of weakness, and consolation in hours of 
trouble, to her mother and her grandmother before her. 

How calm and placid her face as she reads! Is it amask? The soul be- | 
neath, is it—or has it been—turbulent with remorse? Have sorrows tor: | 
tured, have passions stained, has sin disgraced the youth of that woman now 
so calm; and is she, in her age, seeking with repentant piety the consola- 
tion she had disdained in the high-flushed insolence of youth? Eighty sum- 
mers have sunned it; the storms and turmoils of eighty years,—some of 
which were turbulent with the Revolution, the Reign of Terror, the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate and the Empire,—these have passed over her head, and 
have not altered the serenity of her brow. She has loved, been loved ; 
wived, borne children, and bravely played her part through life. Sorrows 
she has had; but none which were not free from that most galling point in | 
sorrow—remorse! Never has she swerved from the path of duty. Never 
has she poured into a confessor’s ear the agitated avowal of a single fall into | 


had always been strong enough to walk in the ways of Him whose ways are 
pleasantness, and all whose paths are peace.” 

And yet this pure, serene, blameless woman sought for strength and conso- 
lation in “ L’Imitation!” Let it not seem strange. Every step was, she knew, 
a step towards her tomb ; and, although awaiting death with the calmness of 
faith, still her innocent conscience would whisper that she had not lived so 
pure and high alife as she might have lived. Just as the timid girl whis 
her childish sins into her confessor’s ear, terrified at their enormity, so did 
this pure and simple creature imagine herself as sinful as the rest of the 
world. 

Opposite the baronne sat a quiet, dreamy boy, with eager eyes and 
thoughtful face. He was about fifteen. His hands were folded in his lap ; 
his eyes were fixed upon his grandmother in mingled reverence and curiosity. 
He was puzzled at the effect of that book upon her; and was speculating as 
to the cause. Occasionally he stole a glance at his uncle, who, with measured 
military tread, paced up and down the whole length of the saloon caressi 
his moustache by way of occupation, and now and then pausing to listen to 
the rush of rain against the windows. 

The Baron de Fayol, eldest son of the old lady sitting beside the hearth, 
was a type of the Breton nobility in all respects save one, and that was his 
infidelity. An infidel Breton is almost a greater rarity than a Republican 
Breton; but the baron had adopted in his youth the philosophy then in 
vogue, and, adopting it more as a prejudice than as a conviction, threw into 
it all that obstinacy for which his countrymen are famous. ‘This it was 
which made his chateau a terror to the peasants! The baron had served in 
the army; but never under a Republican standard. His religion was 
fidelity to the throne and to his caste. Even the lustre of Napoleon’s deeds, 
which dazzled Europe and bewildered France, extorted from him no word of 
sympathy: and, although he had now ceased to combat the emperor openly— 
as he had combated him in the Chouan warfare—he steadily refused his 
assistance to the “ usurper.” 

The baron was an infidel. Do not suppose he looked at all like a 
thinking man. In fact, his appearance was heavy, somewhat clownish. With 
an honest soldier-like face, large hands covered with hair, and a yoice which 
seemed as if he Jaboured under a perpetual hoarseness, he did not strike you 
as a brilliant disciple of Voltaire; but he made up in steady obstinacy what 
he might want in wit. 

He paced up and down the room, his figure now emerging from the 


| darkness into the light, and then again passing into the shadows, and his 


heavy tread falling with the regularity of a clock; while Charlemagne, a 


| noble hound stretched before the hearth, watched with calm eye the move- 


ments of his master. 

Not a word was spoken. 

For boy and man the old lady silently prayed: prayed that their hearts 
might be opened to the Word, and that, before she passed away from this 
earth, she might have the bliss of seeing them rescued from the slough 0; 
unbelief. 

The sullen roaring of the waves, the lashing of the rain, mingled with 
the crackling of the Jogs on the fire, and the regular tread of the baron 
passing to and fro, were the orchestral accompaniments to this scene 
strangely affecting the silent wondering boy. 

At last the clock struck ten. Without waiting to finish his promenade 
across the room, the baron suddenly swerved and walked up to the table. 
He there lighted a bed-candle, as if he had been wearily expecting the clock 
to strike. and, placing it beside the baronne, said, 

“ Good night, mother.” ; 

She paused in the middle of her chapter, as he had paused in the middle 


| of his walk, and, leisurely putting up her spectacles, closed the book, and 


pressed her lips on the forehead of her son, who stooped to receive the 
salute. 

The boy sprang into her arms and covered her with kisses. Charlemagne 
thrust his head into her hand, and was patted gently. Taking the candle, 
she led the way; and in half an hour the eyes of the household were closed 
in sleep—except those of the young Armand, who, lying on his back, now 
contemplated the moon, which shone in through the window. 

The storm had passed over, and the moon was “shining with a quiet 
light.” The roar of the tumbling waves was still audible, mingled with the 
sighing of the wind round the tower where he slept. Nature was solemnly 


| forced upon the boy’s attention, and he was speculating on the unfathomable 
| mysteries of creation. 


His condition was singular. He had reached the age of fifteen without 
having received the slightest religious instruction; nay, with having, from 
infancy upwards, received a decidedly antagonistic and irreligious education. 











temptation. Her head has been unmolested by doubts, her heart untroubled | He had been brought up amongst the followers of the Encyclopedists : philoso- 
by guilty passions. er course has been a straight one. It has not, indeed phers who, without the earnestness and ability of their masters, pushed their 
been splendid with triumphs, for it has not been agitated with passions; it | doctrines to extravagant extremes; teachers who. dethroned God to put a 
has excited little envy, no malice; it has been a quiet and beautiful existence phrase in his place; thinkers to whom this universe was no mystery at all, as 
in the eye of God and man: a life of duty, placid and happy as the moun- | everything could be explained by “ Matter and Motion”; men who, disre- 
tain rivulet that creeps its unnoticed route amidst falling avalanches and | garding the instincts of their souls, declared religion to be a fraud—the in- 
impending crags. | vention of crafty priests, supported only by the terrors and prejudices of the 
La Baronne de Fayol has led an unostentatious life, and a happy one. In | credulous, and not the spontaneous product of the human soul—the instinct 
an age of gallantry her heart never wandered from her husband ; in an age | imperiously moving the whole being of man. 
of infidelity her mind had never listened to a doubt. From his childhood upwards, Armand heard the name of priest as 


synonymous with hypocrisy ; and religion as the moat desolating of earthly 





Seeing the misery 


others drew down upon their heads, she rejoiced daily, she said, “ that she | 
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evils. The intolerance of priesthoods was frequently pointed out to him, and 
it excited in him an intolerance against them. He had fierce longings for 
reprisals. He would gladly have burnt Calvin for burning Servetus ! 

His father’s salon was crowded with wits and philosophers, men of 
science, and sceptical abbés. From them he heard but one language. The 
reaction which had followed revolutionary excesses, and which had reinstated 
the Church in her property, if not in her moral influence, made all her an- 
tagonists*more aggressive than ever; and Armand’s father belonged to the 
antagonists. 


In such an element religious belief was of course out of the question. Yet 
even here, in the soul of this boy, the original instinct showed itself; and 
philosophers might have learned that their fundamental assumption was 
based upon a false theory of human nature. He manifested an irresistible 
craving for belief. His mind was for ever struggling with the problems of 
existence; and even in this hotbed of religious antagonism he framed 
religious theories! These theories were absurd enough, for the most part ; 
mingled with gleams of some profounder thought—as the speculations of 
children mostly are—but they were utterances which a sound philosophy 
should not have slighted ; they were the evidences of that fact which the phi- 
losophers reckiessly denied—the fact that there ts what has been happily 
called un fibre religieux in the human heart. 


Armand’s speculative tendencies were greatly fostered by all he heard at his 
father’s fireside, where metaphysical and philosophical questions were dis- 
cussed by all kinds of visitors ; and, although a considerable amount of non- 
sense and levity mingled in these discussions, yet they gave a stimulus to the 
young philosopher’s mind. 

On one occasion, when Benjamin Constant was present, they brought 
forward the topic of the origin of evil, and Constant said :— 

“I remember meeting at the Hague a certain Chevalier Revel, who was 
wont to maintain with great eloquence that this universe is the work of a being 
who died in the midst of his creation: whose plans were vast and magnificent, 
but whose death interrupted their execution.” 

“ What a grand idea! ”’ said the colonel. 

* He thought,” continued Constant, “that everything is ordained for an 
end which it cannot reach: the universe is the scaffolding of an unfinished 
palace! ” 

“ How did he make out that? ” 

“By referring to our own consciousness. We feel that we are des- 
tined for something, yet we can form no idea of what that something is. 
We are like watches without dial-plates, the wheels of which are endowed 
with intelligence, and continue constantly turning till worn out without once 
knowing why they turn; but we say, since I turn there must be some odject 
in turning.” 

“ Well,” said a rubicund abbé, “I like Plato’s notion better when he says 
that God alternately governs and forsakes the world. When he governs, 
things go on smoothly; when he forsakes it, things tend rapidly to chaos.” 

“For my part,” said a pallid young poet, adjusting his curls, “I look on 
the universe as agrand poem. It is,” he added solemnly, “an Epopee.” 


“ But no one has corrected the proofs!” retorted the colonel. This sally 


| 


was received with great applause, and, as is usually the case with witticisms, | 


it closed the discussion. But Armand never forgot the wild hypothesis of the 
chevalier: it haunted his solitude. 

His overtasked brain so far affected his health that his father sent him into 
the country to recover his strength; and thus was Armand domiciled in the 
family chateau in Brittany, under the care of his uncle the Baron de Fayol. 
On his arrival the baron let fall a deferential but significant hint to the 
baronne that she was in no way to interfere with the boy’s religious con- 
victions. 

She gazed tenderly at her grandchild and sighed, but bowed her head in 
token of assent. She had obeyed all her life. Whatever might be her own 
convictions, she had never ventured to interfere with those of her husband or 
her sons; and she reaped the reward in their unalterable affection and 
respect. ‘They who were pitiless towards the cant, hypocrisy, and superstition 
of others, never by word or look attempted to disturb her devotions, She 
was too good, they said, to be spoiled. So pure, so noble a woman might 
indulge any fancies and superstitions: they could not injure her. 


But, though the baronne was not permitted to converse with her grandson 
on religion, her example was not to be hidden; and that was more eloquent 
than she could have been. The image of this grand, serene old woman, 
wearing her eighty years as a crown, was deeply engraven upon Armand’s 
mind. He had never beheld the practical effect of piety before, and he saw it 
now in its most striking aspect. That belief could be something more than 
an intellectual act—that it could beautify and fortify a life—was now for the 
first time a fact in his eyes. When he compared his grandam with the aged 
women he had seen in Paris—rouged, withered, babbling creatures, all paint 
and prejudice, taking ounces of snuff, contemptible in their persons and in 
their lives—he could not but reverence her quiet dignity ; and he perpetually 
asked himself, “If religion can give that serenity and that dignity, were it 
not enviable to be its dupe?” 

Nay, more: what Armand saw operating in the individual, he also, in a 
less degree perhaps, saw in the mass. In coming to Brittany he came into 
the most religious part of Europe. There the greatest noble and the 
meanest peasant are equally fervent and devout. The scepticism which 








[Sarorpay, 
threw down the altars of France never found a home in Brittany. During 
the excesses of the revolutionary period, when churches were demolished or 
desecrated, and the priests were tracked like wild beasts, it was not uncommon 
for the people to push out to sea in their boats, and, assembled there 
beneath the stars, listen to the mass which some courageous priest celebrated 
standing on the deck of a bark tossed upon waves whose multitudinous 
murmurs rose like a chorus to the solemn psalm which burst from the 
hearts of the believers. 

Among such a people Armand could not fail to be struck with the prac- 
tical effects of Faith. He had, moreover, become very intimate with the 
family of the Comte de Lecoédic, where he constantly heard recitals of the 
Vendean and Chouan wars—the glorious exploits of Charette, Georges 
Cadoudal, and Le Grand Gars—all based upon an intense religious conviction. 

But more, perhaps, than even by these, was he influenced by the youngest 
daughter of the Comte de Lecoédic. Gabrielle was seventeen, and doomed ! 
Consumption had swept away three of her sisters, and was now fast wasting 
the life within her. She knew it; they all knew it; yet she was as calm and 
happy as if her spring were but the budding of a glorious summer. She 
talked of death as a new birth into diviner life: endless repose upon the 
bosom of the Lord. 

Insensibly this sapped the foundations of Armand’s philosophy. Con- 
ceive a boy, whose education had repressed the instincts of his soul, and had 
produced a state of denial which was antagonistic to those instincts, and then 
conceive him passing from out of that element into one in which Belief was 
omnipresent in its effects. ‘The faith which he has been taught to deride, he 
here learns to respect; the faith which he holds to be the cause of nothing 
but hypocrisy, cruelty, and discord, he here sees giving serenity, security, and 
heroism. 

In the baronne he saw how Faith enables us to live; in Gabrielle, how 
Faith enables us to die! 





Cuap. II. 
FRANGIPOLO. 


Gabrielle was seventeen, and on the strength of her seventeen years looked 
down upon Armand asa mere boy, so that she permitted his love—you have 
already guessed that he did love her?—without the least misgiving: 
indeed, it was so respectful and so adoring as to be inexpressibly delightful 
to her. Armand knew, as a fact, that she must shortly die; but he never 
believed it. He was like her in that respect. The knowledge never became 
a conviction. It sufficed to tinge his thoughts with a gentle melancholy, 
without growing into an appreciated reality. Death seemed to him as 
indefinite as his own immortality. Who that loves believes in death? 

Armand was a great favourite with the Lecoédics. That very want of 
faith which would have excluded a grown man from their intimacy, became 
in the boy a source of greater tenderness, for it filled them with pity, and 
made them excessively anxious for his conversion. They lent him books 





and tried to talk him over to their views: he was patient, docile, candid, but 
unconvinced. 

“You must never expect to marry me,” said Gabrielle, playfully, “ until 
you become a Christian ; so you had better make haste.” 

“‘ Dear Gabrielle, I wish I could believe—if only to please you. But all 
books fail to satisfy me. They donot meet my doubts halfway; they do not 
take me by the hand and lead me out of the forest.” 

“T fear, Armand, it is your obstinacy.” 


“No, no; I am willing to be convinced. But all your writers argue 
unfairly : they thunder against incredulity instead of arguing with it. How 


am I to give up my doubts merely because they are calumniated? To 
believe these writers, all doubt is the invention of wickedness.” 

**So it is!” 

“No, Gabrielle; say weakness, if you will, but not wickedness. It is not 


fair to treat us who doubt as scoundrels, and to declare our doubts are but 
the masks with which we conceal vicious propensities. Nor is it wise to 
paint—as they paint—the misery of denial. It is not true. I am not miser- 
able! I never knew any one yet who was miserable because he was a sceptic. 
What is the use of employing untruths? Why vilify when you want to 
convince?” 

Gabrielle could not answer him. His objection was too well founded. 
Not by such works are conversions made. ‘To change a man’s views you 
must meet them honestly and earnestly—candid in admitting where he is 
right, but drawing your strength from higher principles. Not bya book, 
but by a man can sucha change be made. 

Armand found that man. It was a Greek, in whom the Lecoédics took 
great interest, and who was then stopping in their house: a man of lofty and 
impassioned intellect, of wide and generous sympathies, and fitted, on all 
hands, to cope with and master the bold, ardent spirit of this boy. 

(To be continued, ) 








POLITICAL FABLE. 


NO. I—THE LIONS AND THE OXEN. 


OncE upon atime a number of cattle came out of the desert to settle in 
the broad meadows by a river. ‘They were poor and wretched, and they 





found it a pleasant exchange; except for a number of lions, who lived in the 
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mountains near, and who claimed a right, in consideration of permitting the 
cattle to remain, to eat as many as they wanted among them. The cattle 
submitted, partly because they were too weak to help it, partly because the 
lions said it was the wish of Jupiter; and the cattle believed them. And so 
they went on for many ages, till at last, from better feeding, the cattle grew 
larger and stronger, and multiplied into great numbers ; and at the same 
time, from other causes, the lions had much diminished: they were fewer, 
smaller, and meaner-looking than they had been; and except in their own 
opinion of themselves, and in their appetites, which were more enormous 
than ever, there was nothing of the old lion left in them. 

One day a large ox was quietly grazing, when one of these lions came up, 
and desired the ox to lie down, for he wanted to eat him. The ox raised his 
head, and gravely protested; the lion growled; the ox was mild yet firm. 
The lion insisted upon his legal right, and they agreed to refer the matter 
to Minos. 

When they came into court the lion accused the ox of having broken the 
laws of the beasts. ‘The lion was king, and the others were bound to obey. 
Prescriptive usage was clearly on the lion’s side. Minos called on the ox for 
his defence. 

The ox said that, without consent of his own being asked, he had been 
born into the meadow. He did not consider himself much of a beast, but, 
such as he was, he was very happy, and gave Jupiter thanks. Now, if the 
lion could show that the existence of lions was of more importance than that 
of oxen in the eyes of Jupiter, he had nothing more to say ; he was ready to 
sacrifice himself. But this lion had already eaten a thousand oxen. 


really worth what was done for them,—whether the life of one lion was so 
noble that the lives of thousands of oxen were not equal to it? He was 


ready to own that lions had always eaten oxen, but lions when they first | Get 








of the combined talents of poet, musical composer, scene-painter, ballet-master, 
and costumier. If the Haymarket establishment fix itself in the public mind as 
the ate for minor opera and major ballet, and the Covent-garden establishment 
as that for major opera and minor ballet, both will flourish in mutual peace. 
Up to the present time nothing has been produced in the shape of novelty at 
either of the Operas. At her Majesty's Theatre, the revival of Mayer's vapid 
opera, ‘‘ Medea,” has enabled the admirers of Mademoiselle Parodi to ascertain 
precisely the amount of her inferiority to Pasta,—an injudicious step with any 
vocalist, but especially with one who, like Mademoiselle Parodi, has steadily 
worked her way to a high position in public favour. To avoid the ee 
of an imitation is impossible, even with the occasional fine flashes of original 
conception observable in the new Medea. As musical requirements en 
great operatic works must take the place of mere scenes of vocal declamation ; 
and, as Pasta’s genius alone made the opera, we are content that “‘ Medea” shall 
now rest in peace, with the seventy-six similar productions of its prolific 
composer. 

Of Signor Micheli, the tenor, who made his début as Jason, we shall reserve a 
notice until he has appeared in some part less traditional. 

Verdi's two operas, ‘‘ Nino”’ and * Ernani,”’ have been the two revivals; the 
first for the début of Signor Lorenzo, and the second for that of Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Signor Lorenzo has a good barytone voice, and appears to be 
zealously employed in learning to sing. His action is extremly graceful, an 
were it not on the stage of her Majesty's Theatre, we would watch over his 
musical education with the liveliest satisfaction. The triumphant success of 
Mr. Sims Reeves in the part of Ernani, will, we trust, nerve him to increased 
exertion. The unreal school of Verdi calls for unreal vocal exertion, and Mr. 
Reeves must not forget that he has yet to shew his power of correctly reading 
the works of our greatest operatic composers. Meantime, however, we are 
pleased to record that his singing in ‘“ Ernani”’ indicates careful study, and we 
are now not without hope that he will see the necessity of substituting natural 


Lions’ | power for that strained and artificial method of vocalisation, which has latterly 
appetites were so insatiable that he was forced to ask whether they were | 


een so much applauded by ical of Exeter-hall. 
The orchestra is energetic, and amongst the stringed instruments numbers 


some steady and experienced players; but the wind instruments are coarse 





| beyond even the power of Mr. Balfe to control. 


came to the meadow were a different sort of creature, and they themselves, | 
too (and the ox looked complacently at himself), had improved since that | 


time. Judging by appearances, though they might be fallacious, he himself 
was quite as good a beast as the lion. If the lions would lead lives more 
noble than oxen could live, once more he would not complain. As it was, he 
submitted that the cost was too great. 

Then the lion put on a grand face and tried to roar; but when he 
opened his mouth he disclosed a jaw so drearily furnished that Minos 
laughed, and told the ox it was his own fault if he let himself be eaten 
by such a beast as that. If he persisted in declining, he did not think the 
lion would force him, F. 





OUR 
Friends! ye overpraise the times of old, 
And ye languish o’er a dead ideal; 
If we cannot boast an age of gold, 
Men and women yet, thank God, are real. 


Knighthood, noble action, simple faith, 
Regal church and soldier king delight you; 
But a royal life and knightly death, 

Even in this age of prose, invite you. 
Think not that old pieties are fled, 

Think not Faith and Love can ever perish; 
Do not mourn that the old forms are dead, 
But the enduring spirit seek and cherish. 


Trust the Soul that dwells in every soul, 


AGE. 

Wise and noble action is for man, 

Healthy work for all, that none may sorrow; 

He alone reveres the world’s large plan, 

Who with cheerful brow salutes the mor- 
row. 


We are children of the ages past, 

‘Trust me, friends, aright good time is ours: 
Here is work that brings glad rest at last; 
Here are hopes that bear immortal flowers. 


Crown and crosier, sword and lyre, are 
gone, 

But asummer dawns when spring is failing, 

And majestic days are marching on 


Into one brave friendship let men enter ; 
All the stars and planets, as they roll, 
Find in one great sun their common centre. 


To reproach us for our weak bewailing. 


Truer church shall be than in old times, 

Lordlier governance shall bless the na- 
tions, 

Sweeter lips shall murmur sweeter rhymes, 

God shall give us holier revelations. 


Gather up the coloured rays ere night, 

Save men ere theyfade from earthunheeded; 

Mould them into pure creative light: 

Never, never, was that light more needed. 

Wander thro’ the many winding ways 

Of sweet thought dissolved to feeling 
sweeter; 

Flash the truth from swift and fiery lays, 

Smooth rude passion into flowing metre. | 


Courage! ye that praise the days of old; 
Ye that languish o’er a dead ideal; 

If we cannot boast an age of gold, 

Men and women yet, thank God, a ag 


OPERA BEFORE EASTER. 
Tue great “Exposition” of musical works for the season of 1850 has now 
fairly commenced. ‘The directors of the Philharmonic Concerts, and of the two 
gigantic Italian Opera establishments, have opened their doors, and it only 
remains for those who have sufficient taste and sufficient mone 
delighted. 

The old question, as to whether London can support two Italian Opera-houses, 
is now again being asked. Let us begin by stating that the question is not put 
quite fairly. It is not London alone which, in these days of steam, is relied upon 
as the support of any metropolitan public undertakings, Visitors from the 
provinces are becoming more and more numerous and regular in their attendance, 
and fureigners now arrive on our shores in thousands, hese temporary inha- 
bitants of London are the very best patrons of all public entertainments. It 
depends entirely on the managers themselves whether these establishments shall 
both succeed or both fail, for we hold that they will sink or swim together, It 
they shew themselves to be mere vulgar rivals, they will assuredly destroy each 
other; but if they comprehend that they may be harmonious fellow-workers, 
they will, as surely, support each other. It is beginning to be clearly marked 
out that the Haymarket Opera-house is the home of Fashion, whilst the Covent- 
garden Opera is the home of Arts, It is expected now that the one shall furnish 
chiefly those works which may be listened to without extraordinary exertion ot 
mind, which will admit nicely of conversation at intervals, and which will leave 
you with an appetite for the ballet; that the other shall bestow its principal 
attention upon works so elaborate that all, both behind and before the curtain, 
have their powers of execution and of comprehension taxed to the utmost—so 
complete and ambitious in structure as to form of tb.emselves a grand exhibition 


| striking character. 











| 


y to enter and be | Corneille’s “ Ariane,” and Lewes’s tragedy of ‘The Noble Heart. 








he new ballet, “‘ Les Metamorphoses,”” was completely successful; Carlotta 
si dancing throughout with a grace and delicacy which called forth 
continued applause. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Weber’s “‘ Der Freischutz” has been revived; 
and repeated with increased effect, until Passion week, Anything more 
complete, either in the scenic or musical department of this great German poem, 
can scarcely be conceived. The Caspar of Herr Formés is a finished personation 
of the bold reckless huntsman; and his voice, which lacks somewhat the 
‘‘soave”’ quality necessary for modern Italian operas, is admirable in its rough 
energy for the music of ‘ Der Freischutz.’"” Madame Castellan’s Agata, but for 
her obtrusive cadences, would have been a perfect realisation of Weber's 
heroine, and Mademoiselle Vera, in the small part of Annetta, has evinced a 
marked improvement both in voice and style since her last appearance. Signor 
Maralti proved to be an excellent first appearance; but the music of Giulio is 
somewhat below the best part of his voice, which is a pure high tenor. The 
recitations, which replace the dialogue, are written with so much skill, that no 
person who does not thoroughly know the opera could imagine them to be by 
another hand, To Signor Costa, we believe, the credit of these interpolations 
isdue. The choruses were sung with a precision which produced a marked 
impression, the soprani especially articulating the high notes with the utmost 
certainty and refinement. The orchestra, as usual, sounded like one colossal 
instrument, so perfectly was it under control in its passion and its repose. We 
are glad to find that the influence of Signor Costa is now felt and duly 
acknowledged, and that audiences have educated themselves to know that 
conducting is something more than beating time with a stick. 





THE DRAMA BEFORE EASTER, 


In the early part of the year the theatres have presented nothing of a very 
The event of the season was undoubtedly the reopening of 
Drury Lane: a bold venture thoroughly responded to by the patie Gn- 
happily, Mr. Anderson went too much on tradition, and revived old plays 
instead of producing new plays. Revivals succeed when they have some 
peculiar attractions of scenery and getting up (and then the cost is so enormous 
if the thing be adequately done, that the same money would produce a novelty), 
or when first-rate actors play in them. Mr. Anderson’s company was only 
respectable; and the mounting of his pieces was sometimes shabby, and at no 
time perfectly commensurate with the demands of audiences craving fresh 
marvels of scenic extravagance. ‘ Othello” was admirably got up; but it was 
still short of the mark. It was not so splendid that people would go to see 
it for the show. ‘ Fiesco” was a daring effort; and, although unlucky as a 
choice, it was an effurt worthy of encouragement. The new comedy by Mr. 
Sullivan was withdrawn in consequence of Mrs. Nisbett’s departure from the 
company. The opening of the Olympic was also a topic much discussed. 
Everything in the establishment bespoke magnificence. The company was 
very strong in comedy ; and in tragedy Brooke was the leading etar. Probably, 
from vague apprehensions respecting the safety of this house, the public never 
cordially supported it. Yet, besides various revivals, the management pro- 
duced Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy of ‘ Fashion,” Oxenford’s adaptation of 
’ By the 
way, the vanity or ignorance, or both, of a writer in the Courrier de I Burope 
coolly declared this last to be nothing but ‘* Le Comte Hermann” of Alexandre 
Dumas, with the names and a few scenes altered—the fact being that “ The 
Noble Heart’”’ was performed at Manchester and Liverpool nearly a year befure 
“ Le Comte Hermann’’ was produced. The career of the theatre, however, 
was suddenly brought to a close, and the manager had to appear upon another 
scene, where a painful interest surrounds him. Jerrold had a five-act play 
there in rehearsal, and Marston an historical tragedy accepted. 

At the Haymarket we have to mention the return of the Keans, who set the 
excellent example of playing small parts; but the only successful novelty was 
“ Leap Year,’”’ and of Buckstone’s that is one of the least successful pieces. 
Macready will shortly make his final appearances. Jerrold’s new comedy has 
been fitly prepared for by the revival of his admirable “ Prisoners of War” and 
“Time Works Wonders.” Other theatres have also been suddenly smitten 
with a Jerroldomania: one the most favourable to their interests, 

The Strand Theatre has flourished. Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Stirling, and Farren 
are always worth going to see; and Tom Taylor has lent them the aid of his 
graceful and charming pen. ‘ Diogenes” was a decided “hit,” 

The Lyceum has drawn crowds to see the unparalleled i of its 
“Island of Jewels ;’’ and the Adelphi has had its Adelphi company, Adelphi 
pieces, and Adelphi success, 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 
Tiers AND ree Tae Napiers are always fight- 


ing with sword or pen. e last e of arms took 
place between the Major-General William and Adolphe 


Thiers s of the latter’s mendacious p 
entitled Histoire du Consulat et de ere apier, in 
a letter to the Times, pointed out a few of its falsifica- 


tions—a somewhat superfluous task, since Thiers is in- 
capable of truth in such a matter, To this critique 
Thiers sends a reply thro Jeffs, the foreign book- 
seller, the substance of wi is, that Adolphe Thiers 
disdains to attend to the attaeks of one who wrote such 
a book as the History of the Peninsular War, for which 
Napier (according iers) had access to no official 
French document, Napier retorts; proyes that he had 
access to all the official doeuments ; and brands Thiers 
with deliberate falsification, The style of this corres- 
pondenee is amusing: Thiers pointed and flexible as his 
pen, Napier trenchant and erushing as his sword; the 
one with French levity and disregard of truth, but strict 
regard of the courtesies; the other reckless of forms, 
bat careful of the truth as a thing sacred ; in one word, 
the contrast is between the Adventurer and the Soldier. 

Tue Paincrpie or Association.—In the last num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Révue des Deux Mondes,” there is a grave 
and careful article by Michel Chevalier on the Report 
made by Thiers of the Government Commission to in- 
quire into “* L’assistance et la prévoyance publiques,”’ in 
which he strongly condemns it for its decidéd rejection 
of the principle of association. ‘‘ Ever since our poli- 
tical convulsions,” he says, ‘‘ many of the most eminent 
minds have analysed society with a view of discovering 
that which above all things it needs for its stability and 
security; and they have agreed that the principle of asso- 
ciation, under the myriad forms which it assumes, is the 
true means of dissipating a host cf difficulties, of sup- 
plying very many wants, and of instituting powerful 
guarantees. Ten years ago M. Rossi strongly insisted 
on the share it was indispensable to accord to association, 
the share which the Constituent Assembly, the Conven- 
tion, the Empire, and the succeeding governments, from 
different but fatal prejudices, had made the mistake of 
refusing it. M. Rossi thus expressed himself; ‘ It is 
necessary that the principle of association should be 
able to adapt itself to the diverse phases of the produc- 
tion and distribution of riches.’ No one doubts but 
that the associations contemplated by M. Rossi were 
very different from the social ateliers of Louis Blane; 
but we cannot donbt that the principle of association has | 
before it a glorious future.”"—[From so decided, and let 
us add, so important an antagonist of association, this 
remark is the more striking as it cannot be suspected.] 

Oven-Porvtation.—In these days any man with a | 
grain of sense in his composition can give aready receipt 
for making a thinly peopled nation seem over-populated. 
I am father averse from Latin prescriptions; I will, 
therefore, give one in the mother tongue:—1. Take one- 
tenth of your population, and feed it at the expense or 
the rest of the community, either in union workhouses of 
by ont-door relief. 2. Take 22,000, or thereabouts, and 
confine them, for offences against the laws, in prisons, 
built and supported also at the expense of the public. 
8. Take about the same number, tempt them to pass 
their lives in holding out their hands in the streets and 
highways, and fill them liberally with the wages of in- | 
dustry. 4. Take another five per cent., at least, and | 
smite them with fever, smallpox, scrofula, and con- 
sumption, by poisoning God’s pure gifts of air and 
water, shutting out bis great revealer of filth and choice 
purifier—the light of heaven, and withholding, or not 
insisting on, the use of that merciful physical revela- 
tion—the cowpox. 5. Take from ten to twenty per 
cent. of the whele working population, and steep them 
to the lips in brutal ignorance. 6. Take from the people 
as much money in the shape of taxes as you can squeeze 
out of them, and spend it very profusely and very care- 
lessly. 7. Take of the people’s time as much as you 
can, end waste it by laws of settlement, tardy justice 
trial by jury, custom-houses, excise laws, and turnpikes. 
8. Take the liquid refuse of your farmsteads and drain it 
into ditches, and pour the offscourings of your towns into 
rivers, so as to waste the raw material of the people’s 
food. Mix these ingredients well together with ample 
measures of beer and gin, and you have a panacea 
which, perseveringly applied, will bring on that dropsical 
fulness known by the scientific name of over-population. 
— The Evils of England, Social and Economicat. 

Napotreon, Tuzn Man oF THE WoRLD.—We cannot, 
in the universal imbecility, indecision, and indolence of 
men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion by the beard, aud 
showed us how much may be accomplished by the mere 
force of such virtues 2s all men possess in less degrees ; | 
namely, by punctuality, by personal attention, by courage, 
and thoroughness. ‘ The Austrians,” he said, ‘do not 
know the value of time.” I should cite him, in his | 
earlier years, as a model of prudence. His power does | 
not consist in any wild or extravagant foree; in any | 
enthusiasm, like Mahomet’s; or singular power of per- | 
suasion; but in the exereise of common sense on each 
emergency, instead of abiding by rules and customs. 
The lesson he teaches is that which vigour always 
teaches,—that there is always room for it. To what 
heaps of cowardly doubts is not that man’slife an answer, 
When he appeared, it was the belief of all military men 
that there could be nothing new in war; as itis the belief 
of men to-day, that nothing new can be undertaken in 
farming, or in our social manners and customs; and as | 
it is, at all times, the belief of society that the world is | 
used up. But Bonaparte knew better than society; and, 
moreover, knew that he knew better. I think all men | 
kuow better than they do; know that the institutions we | 
so yolubly commend are go-carts and baubles; but they | 
dare not trust their cape ya cape Bonaparte relied on 
his own sense, and did not care a bean for other people’s. 
—Emerson’s Representative Men. 

















The following promotions have taken plate consequent | 
‘on the death of Vice-Admiral the Hon. D. H. Mackay :— 

Rear-Admiral of the Red, Sir G. F. Seymour, C.B., 
G.C.H., to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral 
of the White, Sir T. H. Dillon, K.C.H., to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue, B. 
Reynolds, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral of the White; | 


Josera CLAYTON, JUN., PUBLISHER 

of the LEADER, respectfully informs the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Public, that all orders for that Journal addressed to himself, 
at the publishing-office, will receive his early and best attention, 


, and be supplied at 26s, per annum. 


Country Agents will be supplied with the LEADER for ready 


Capt. Sir J. Marshall, C.B., K.C.H., to be Rear-Admira wer on advantageous terms. 


of the Blue. 


Retired Capt. H. Jenkinson has also been promoted | 
to be a Retired Rear-Admiral, on the terms proposed in | 
the London Gazette of the lst of September, 1846, but 
without increase of pay. 

On Monday and Tuesday next the judges chambers | 
will be closed, according to notice given on Thursday | 
last. The offices of the Court of Chancery reopen on | 
Saturday next. 

The trustees of the British Museum have received 
information of a shipment from Boston, U.S., of two 
cases containing casts of the head and lower jaw of the 
Mastodon. 

Emigration from Ireland is again amazingly on the 
increase, not, however, so much to Canada as to the 
United States; and the train from Limerick to Dublin is 
daily crowded with intending emigrants, mostly all agri- 
guitural, and who embark for their destination at Liver- 
pool, The banks in Limerick are hourly paying out 
money upon the orders remitted by the friends of those 
people in America, who emigrated the last and preceding 
years.— Limerick Chronicle. 

The Sligo papers mention the occurrence of two agra- 
rian outrages in the county of Leitrim, attempts having 
been made to deter people from holding Jand from which 
the former tenants had been evicted. 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

In the week ending last Saturday the deaths registered 
in the metropolitan districts were 1026. This return 
shows a further increase in the mortality, for since it 
began to rise the deaths during the two previous weeks 
were in the first 875, and in the second 967, In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1540-9 they fluctuated 
between 770 and 1197, the latter amount of mortality 
having occurred in the twelfth week of 1845; the average 
of the ten weeks corrected for increase of population is 
1071; the present return is therefore only less than the 
average by 45. The only classes of disease in which an 
increase on the average is remarkable are those which 
affect respectively the organs of respiration and the 
organs of circulation. The only instances in which com- 
plaints in the respiratory organs have been so fatal as in 
last week, at this season of the year, occur in 1845 and 
1847. From pneumonia there were 90 deaths (of which 
71 were amongst children); the corrected average is 85: 
from bronchitis there were 99 (of which more than two- 
thirds were among adults); the corrected average is only 
47. Both these diseases show a considerable increase 


mmediate applications should be made, so as to carry out an 
effective agency throughout the kingdom. When the List is 
complete it will be printed in the LEADER, so as to enable the 
inhabitants of every town to apply to the proper quarter for 
this Journal, Publishing-office, 265, Strand. 


Commercial Winirs, 
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MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fripay. 
WE enter upon our duties, as chroniclers of monetary and 
commercial transactions in this great capital, with the 
money market in an extremely easy state, and commerce 
generally active and flourishing. There is abundance of 
money seeking employment, either in the way of advances 
on stock or commercial paper; and the rates of interest 
and of discount are most moderate. The half-yearly 
dividend of 4 per cent. interest and profits, declared at 
the half-yearly court of the Bank of England last week, 
and unanimously confirmed by the ballot on Wednesday, 
affords satisfactory evidence of a healthy state of things, 
leaving, as it does,arestof £3,000,000, and having arisen 


| under an advantageous employment of the capital of the 


Bank. The usual terms for money on call are from 1§ 
to 2 per cent., first class three months’ bills of exchange 
being done at 2}, and six months’ at 24 per cent. 
discount, The price of gold is steady, at about 0°10 
higher than in Paris, and on a par with Hamburg. 
Exchequer Bills are much in demand, and an advance of 
about 5s. has been realized within the last fortnight. 
The operations in the English Funds have been but 
moderate throughout the week past, with the exception 
of yesterday, when considerable purchases were made in 
Consols, which caused an immediate improvement in 
price to the extent of about 4, in some instances, } for 
money. ‘There had been a slight depreciation in Consols 
during the previous week, which was not until yesterday 
wholly recovered. On ‘Tuesday there was suddenly a 
decline of from 4 to } per cent., occasioned by a panic on 
the Paris Bourse the day before; but on Wednesday, on 
it being ascertained that the French panic was in a 
great measure groundless, Consols aud the public secu- 
rities generally improved considerably. Everything 


| again looked quiescent, confidence remained firm, and 


when the deaths are compared with the numbers returned | 


in the two previous weeks. This excess, both on the 
weeks immediately preceding and on the corresponding 
weeks of former years, is sufliciently explained by the 
fact that the mean temperature, which last week was 
only 37°8 deg., shows a great fall on each week through- 
out the whole month of February and the half of March; 
and, taking the corresponding weeks of 1840-9, it appears 
that it was never so low as at present, except in 1840 and 
1845, and that in six of those years it ranged from 40 to 
49 7 degs. The deaths from consumption last week were | 
135, a number less than the average. Amongst epide- | 
mics, smalipox, scarlatina, hooping-cough, and typhus 
are not so fatal as usual; but measles, from which there 
were 23 deaths, and diarrhoea, from which there were 20, 
are above the average. Children are returned almost 
every week as accidentally suffocated in bed; amongst 
other deaths registered last week from this cause are two 
which occurred in one house. Two men and a woman 
died from the intemperate use of strong drink. Two men 
and six women died between 90 and 100 years of age. 
111 persons died in workhouses, 54 in hospitals, of whom | 
18 were in naval and military establishments, and 6 in | 
lunatic asylums, 

The mean daily reading of the barometer at the Royal | 
Observatory, Greenwich, was above 30 inches on Sunday, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday; the mean of the 
week was 29971. The mean temperature (37°38 deg., as 
stated above) was lower than the average of the same 
period in seven years, particularly on Sunday, Monday, 
and Saturday, when it was from 7 to 11 degs. less than 
the averages of these days. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality 
in the Metropolis for the week ending on Saturday last. 
The first column of figures gives the aggregate number 
of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years :— 





money abundant, the opinion prevailing that, provided 
there is no political convulsion at home or abroad, the 
prices of Stock cannot fail to be maintained. The ave- 
rage quotations of the week have been, Consols, 954 to 
96 for money, and 95} to 95} for the account; Three per 


| Cents. of 1726, 94) to 954; Exchequer Bills, 42 to 46 


| 84 to g; Venezuela Deferred, 12}; 
| Cents., 95, and Scrip, 3 per cent. prem. ; Portuguese Five 





Ten Weeks Week 

of 1839-39. of 1850. 
Zymotic Diseases ee oe oo 1724 4... GL 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of un- { 

certain or variable seat oe 520 34 
Tubercular Diseases .. be ee -. 1873 — wa 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves, and Senses... - os ee 12343 o- 2 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels . Te nave. 
Diseases of the Lungs and of the other Or- | 

gans of Kespiration “ ae ix Wee chee Se 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other 

Organs of Digestion oe e- 593 - & 4 
Diseases of the Kidneys, Xe. .. ee TP tein 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus,&e. .. M4 1... | 
Khenmatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, H 

Be. on on ein ws ot oe CD seco 6 {| 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c... a: owe i - 
Malformations . aie an > | 
Premature Birth,, as a se we CUT 
Atrophy .. oe ee ee BOE cece 18 | 
Age.. at bi os » Daw 
Sudden. 9e a3 be on ee 160 ,... 3h 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 314 ,,,, 36 

Total (including unspecified causes),, S821 1026 


prem. ; India Stock for account, 264 to 267 ; ditto Bonds, 
86 to 89 prem. ; South Sea New Annuit es, 954. 

There has been a slight improvement in the tone of the 
Foreign Stock Market. Prices, especially on Wed- 
nesday, were in some degree both firmer and higher. 


| This was particularly the case with Mexican Bonds, 
| which arose from the receipts of remittances, to the 


amount of about 92,000 dollars, on account of the divi- 
dends. The dealings have ranged as follows :—Mexican 
Bonds, 294 to §; Peruvian, 714 to 724; ditto Deferred, 
274 to 28; Brazilian, 89; ditto New (1829-39), 87} to 
883; Granada, 16}; ditto Deferred, 35 to 3; Equador, 
Danish Five per 


per Cents., 31} to 32; Spanish Three Cents, 35} to 4; ditto 
Five per Cents., 16} to 4; Dutch Four per Cents, 863 to 
87; ditto T'wo-and-a-Half, 55; Russian Scrip, 14 to 1} 
prem. 

The panic on the Paris Bourse already alluded to, 


| which caused a fall of two francs, has been attributed, 


partly to the embarrassments of some Lyonese speculators, 
which necessitated some forced sales of stock, and 
partly to the apprehended withdrawal of the Paris and 
Avignon Railway Bill. It did not prevail, however, 
much beyond a day, and a general improvement has taken 
place ever since it began to subside. 

There has not been much to notice in our produce 


| markets this week. Colonial produce has been rather 


depressed. If anything, there has been an improvement 
in home produce. This has been decidedly the case 
with corn. There were heavy arrivals of foreign grain 
at the close of last week, as many as forty-four vessels 


| from various parts of continental Europe having arrived 


in one day; but the supplies to market have not by any 
means been of corresponding abundance, and both in 
London and the leading provincial markets rather 
higher prices have been obtained. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire this week represent a slight 


| depression to have prevailed, which, however, is re- 


garded as only temporary. 

There has been no material change in the market for 
railway shares, which, upon the whole, has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet. Caledonians have fluctuated a shade 
or se, and, along with South-Westerns and South- 


| Easterns, at length reached an advance of 10s. per 
| share. 


Great Westerns, Northern, and Eastern, have 
severally declined, while Lancashire and Yorkshire have 


| improved. 


Wednesday was the fortnightly settling-day in foreign 
stocks and railway shares. ‘lhe transactions in both de- 
partments were, upon the whole, satisfactorily arranged. 

To-day (being Good Friday) ig a blank day in both 
the Stock and Shage Market* 











Maren 80, 1850.] 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 





The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, com uted 
ay o 


e returns made in the week ending the 29th 
ay 1850, is 26s. 7jd. per cwt, 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
a vera 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 23rd of March, 1850. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


3, 


£ £ 
Notes issued .... 30,472,835 Government Debt, 11,015,100 


| Other Securities .. 2,084,900 
, “= i oin and Bul- 
bpp dae 460 . 16,195,758 
gtiver Bullion .... 277,077 
£30,172,835 | £30,472,835 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
, £ 
Proprietors’ Capital,14,553,000 Government Secu- 
Rest,.sccccescccee 3,009,969 rities (ineluding 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- \ 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....-+++e- 14,438, 854 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities ve 12,294,119 
Banks, Commis- | Notes ........ eee, 11,854,515 
sioners of National | Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- ROU ig a0 nde 000 - 807,108 
dend Accounts)., 9,241,322 





Other Deposits..,. 9,943,548 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ...cccepsces 2,036,597 557 
£38, 974,396 £38,374,396 


Dated March 28, 1850, M. MaxsnHatt, Chief Cashier, 


On Tuesday a ballot commenced at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, for the purpose of taking the determination by vote, 
in print or writing, on the resolution proposed at the Court of 
Proprietars of the Bank of England on the previous Thursday, 
viz.:—“* That a dividend be made of 4 per cent, interest and | 
profits, for the half year ending the 28th of February last, | 
without any deduc tion on account of the income-tax.” At four 
o’clock the ballot closed, and it appeared that the resolution was 
unanimously confirmed. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Closing Prices.) 





ae Satur.| Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs | F1 id. 
Bank Stock . - Shut Shut 210 | 210 Shut | Shut 
3 per Cent. Reduced . + Shut | Shut | Shut Shut Shut | shut 
3 per Cent.Cons. Anus. Shut 954 | 958 | 957 | 96 | Shut 
3 per Cent. Anna. 1726. - | - | $a vig —— | Shut 
3{ per Cent. Anns. .. Shut | Shut | Shut | Shut | Shut | Shut 
New 5 per Cents.. gud larval Peed Ped Pouedl ewer 
Long Annuities, 1860.. Shut | 8% | Shut | Shut | Shut | Shut 
IndiaStock 10) percent Sbut | Shut | Shut | Shut | Shut | shut 
Ditto Bonds.. Shut | 89 p | 89 p | 89 p | 86 p | Shut 
3 per Ct. Cons.,for Ace. Shut | 99) | 954 | 993 95 | Shut 
Ex. Bills, 10002. June? Shut | 65 p 65 p | 66 p | 66 p | Shut 
Ditto, 5u0l.. .Shut |} 63 p65 p S9p 63 p} 
Ditto, Small .Shut | Bp) 6p | Sp 6s p Shut 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 








Austr. .5 perCents. s+ = THR 
Belgian Bonds, 44 per Ce nt. ve ° 834 
Brazilian ! 5 per Cents. . . SY 
Buenos Ayres 6 per C chts..« " 50 
Chilian 6 per Cents. .. . . —_ 
Equador Bonds . ° ° 33 
Danish 3 per Cents. .. . . 68 
Dutch 24 per Cents... e > 55} 
—— 4 per Cents. +e .- ° . SOY 
French 5 per Cents« An. at Paris .. , > 90.50 
- 3 per Cents., March 28 e : 90 
Mexican 5 per Cent. Bonds ° ° 29} 
——_—_—— Small. ° ° 29} 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. . . ° 
Peruvian 4 per Cents.. ° ° ° 72} 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. s > ° B54 
———-— 4 per Cents. . . . 32 
- Annuities ‘ . - 
Russian, 1822, 5 per Cents > ; 1014 
Spanish Actives, 9 per Cente, ° . 16 
———— Passive ° 4 ‘ 34 


Deferred 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening. ) 
RaAiLways— 
Caledonian , *° 
Edinburgh and Glas gow.. 
Eastern Counties 
Great Northern ee 
Great North of England ., 
ureat Southern and Western Irel and) 
Great Western 
Hull and Selby 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. 
London, Brighton, and South Co oast 
London and Blackwall . +. 
London and North-We stern 
Midland ‘ oe 
North British 
South-Eastern and Dover. 
South-Western a 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick. 
York and North Midland 
Docks— 
East and West India 
London ° 
St. Katherine 
Banks— 
Australasian . oe 
British North ‘American se 
Colonial 
Commercial of L, ondon ee 
London and Westminster 
London Joint Stock 
National of Ireland 
National Provincial 
Provincial of lreland 
Union of Australia, , 
Union of London 
MINgs-~ 
Bolanos 


Ian8l « 
= 


= 


Ss 


- 
- 


I 








he seader. 





Brasilian Imp i 

















os +> a o. | patent Vul eee wy a Pring me and 

Ditto, St. er itey - a oh «ae aay ae J Lang, penn ndley, and Co. 
Cobre pn ‘ ieee 2 oa oo - Feidepeetest and Bourton, Dorsetshire, Seeaplenere: 

MISCELLANEOUS— Bankrourts.—James HILBY, South-street, Finsbury, private 

Australian Agricultural ,. oe ee oe o Bb boardiagehousekeeper, to surrender April 6, May 7: tor, 

Canada a on ne + 2” - >. a Mr, Hooker, Jett’s-buildings ; official assignee, ur. Whit- 

General Steam a oe oe o~ nan Basinghall-street— WILLIAM BILBY, Essex- 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam .. ae 6 fet road, Dalstoa, warehouseman, to surrender A) ri Sia: 

Royal Mail Steam .. na - is ae he solicitors, Messrs. Van pase Sony and Cumming. 

South Australian ., se  , alee Cheapside ;_ official assignee; Mr. Cannan, Birehisctanes muhitl 
| o—-—-— aa ae, wee is Everarb, Stoke-upon- , Staffordshire, en- 
| 7 ae ri ware-mnanufacturer, to surrender A iM 25: solicit . Mr. 
BULLION, Per oz, Young, Longton, Staffordshire ; Monwe, Smith and J Bir- 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ,...,.ceeceeeee ee > = 17 0 | mingham; official assignee, Mr, Whitmore, uN 
| Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Piee 00 8 ~ Pag | Youno Watson, Sunderland, to sur- 
| New Dollars.. 0 bbéde op 0 4 1% der April 1L, May 10; soli Messrs. ds, 
| Gilver in Bars, Standard ....sscccecccossececesee O 4 1g Gouth-equare, Gray ‘s-ipn; Mr. Fell, Gunderiand ; assignee, 
| M al Baker, yey - a Birmingl baila 

M " ‘ emery or IViDENDS, eet, am, ery 
| revere Berton first div. of 3s. 6d. on April 4, and any Thursday; Valpy, Kir- 

Copper, British Cikes .......... +» £8109 0.. 0 0 Sateen Hanley, " di 
| Tron, British Bars .... . 5 15 . 60 ~~ A 4. y Th Valpy, Bi * sunthe 
| Lead, British Pig |.................., 18 0 0 .. 18 10 0 ee en ee a 

Steel, Swedish Keg........... pate fe 15 0 0, 0 0 0 | Geman. Coventry. draper ; first div. dsc. any Thiteaday ; 





ee Mark-lane, Mareh 26. 
































Wheat, R. N ow oe. to 40s. Maple ........ 268, to 279 
Fine .. White ......0. 22 — 24° 
GG ee Boilers ........ 24 — 25 
| White Beans, Ticks, .,.. 21 — 23 
S RROD se cdasemes OM po eesscescee BA — 27 
| apetee New Indian Corn...... — #0 
bu Ob 0pa00 cee Oats, Feed — 1 
| Setup Fine — 16 
| Malting Pelee, occccsne — 17 
| Malt, Ord Fine .,.... 17 — 18 
__. eons Potato ........ 17 — 18 
Peas, Hog Fine ...... 18 — 19 
| AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of E i and Wales, 
WEEE coccosscccns SR) ee 23s. Od. 
Barley -25 7 | Beans -— 8 
DEES ceccccncccccos 16 5 Peas. coscccen 26 OT 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
} For the Week ending March 23. 
| Wheat ....cccce. 88s. Id.| Rye .... coe 288. Td, 
WRIET oo vcscoscdeses 23 «8 Ee ees cove ee 1 
4 RR Oe 461 SOR ss5% eoccccceses DD 8 
| FLOUR. 
{ Town-made ..... PPrrrerrrere rir r es seeee per sack e. to 41s. i 
| BeweEs dncide cnc cntpenenseces 400004 Coeeeccrees _- 
| Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 9 6ecsesboo.sosee oo at — 33 | 
| Norfolk and Stockton .,.... a00cbbcccene inns raowes — 3 
American....... o seeees Podecesces ‘per barrel a — 24 
COROKIAR 6.5.00).0000 enpag oo med cote cbepeese ° — 23 
| Bread, 6d, ‘to Td. the db. loaf. 
PROV ISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, 18s. 6d. te 14s Cd. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 10s. to £3 L6s, per ewt. 
| Bacon, Irish ....s0..se0e EBEdee S8bTD CTOs per cwt. ~ ba. to 47s, 
| Cheese, MOND -incungeh 40500 dbenbssibeseva ease 6 — 68 
Derby, Plain ........ Soewcrcceccccssece weer 8 — 4 
NOI Sion aot nahin ich cco ancaeneiiia is eee covccseoes oo — 70 
| Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 3a. ‘to 6s. 0a. 
BU TCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LRADENBALL.* ore ome bd 








rm a,  @& & 
| Beef ,occce os 6 to. 3 4to3 6 
| Mutton..... ° 0—40-—4 4 
Veal scccccsd 4—40—4 5 
| Pork eeesscne ,=—o— 2 = 
} Lamb, —6 0—6 6 
| * To sink the offal, per B1b. 
| Heap or CatrLe at SMITHFIELD. 
| Friday. Monday. 
Bensts ..desesees 60ded¥e cooee 8899 3,578 
7 19,840 
102 
190 


HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 135s. to 168s. | York Regents per ton 80s. to 11s, 
Choice ditto.. 147 — 232 | Wisbech Regents ... 80 — 90 
| Sussex ditto.. 120 — 130 | Scotch Reds.........60 — 05 
Farnham do.. 176 — 250 | French Whites......70 — 80 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WurrecnaPRL. 


















| 
Hay, Good .... 70s. to 748. .... 488. to 70s. sess 608, to 72s. 
| Inferior .. 50 6 .... 0 — O 6 —W 
New... one O— O - 9 —O0 
Clover ..cocece --+» 60 — 9 ..., 79 — Bf 
Wheat Straw 26 — 30 .... 21 — 2B - 21 — 26 
| OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
| as TH .conccnnded sbuGe Gs Sewihese Blanks ety cwt. “= 18 0 
tefined . eeee 0 0 
| Linseed Oil Tr ee i 13 0 
| Linseed Oil-Cake .. vccacccssccses ee oes perlo0 9 0 0 
| Candles, COE es iisisnevasenansices-d 4s.6d.to 0 5 6 
Moulds (6d. per doz. IPRUIAIL. trfeubinaiemnssanaas 070 
— Hetton ._ FF 
WOW 00: dun ans aniston ininainnece come de in owes O16 9 
GROCERIES. 

Ten, Bohes, G68 o060: ccc cccecccces per Ib.* ©. je. to 0s. = 
ON WU en n0026s once.cobbltsececaaand — 1 
msec Ie TT A 2 — 1! é 

* In Bond— Duty : 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. ....... eutah eens = to _ 


CONG CIEE is cuss tisk dattic Shan Oe 
| Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. 
| West India Molasses, . 


| 
} 
| 
Omens teen eeeaeee 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
uesday, March %. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. —Wiliiams, Holmes, and Co., 
Lower Wookey Mills, near Wells, Somersetshire, paper-mann- 
facturers—Noukes and Goble, Three Crowns-square, Borough, 
Soptestors—<. Tatham and T. Gray, Poplar, surgeons—T. and 

C. Kingsford, Mark-lane and Deptford, millers; as far as regarda 
J. Parker—A. Lucas and R. Bennett, Trinity-terrace, ‘Trinity- 
squaré, Southwark, core tert. Redgate and J and G. 
Braithwaite, Stathern, Leicest rshire, lace ers— Wise 
and Wood, Manchester, consulting nana Taylor, 
and Woodrow, Op near Manchester, 
dyers— Hickling and Lee, Coventry, riband-designers—W. Arm- 








Christie, Birmingham. 

DiviDENDs —April 13, hes A. te-street Within, 
ehemist—April 14, Macqueen, M ant—April 
18, Ward, Warnford-court, qundhend—<lipela, Cooke, Wore s- 
ter, cabinet-maker. 


Pe ey —= be unless cause be shown 
on the day aera, earn ne 
be ey “e Beli, Lambeth-walk, grocer—A| 18, 
Kemp, Abchurch-lane, billbroker—April 18," Dteane, ing- 
——— grocer—April 10, Matthews and Martin, - 
place, King’s-cross, drapers. ; 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— Waddell, + near Aidrie, 


coalmaster, oat 25, —_ 15—Th 

March pril 19—Gal ith, Glasgow, millers, Merch 29, 29) 
April 19 Basal and Son, Kirkaldy, engineers, dand 
Harper, Glasgow, merchant, April | and 22—W 

gow, portrait-painter, April 2 and 23, 





, Mareh 29, 

BaNkRvUPTS.—CORNELIUS HARNESS and Epwarpd Bistey, 
warehousemen, Aldermanbury, to surrender April 11, and 
May 10; solicitors, Van Sandau and ——e King-street, 
Cheapside ; Sale, Worthington, and Shipman, Manchester ; offi 
cial assignee, Cannan, Lirehin-lane —Wituiam Bensamin 
Bvaper, painter, Little Britain, to surrender April 6 and May 
10; solicitors, Mardon and Prichard, Newgate-street; official 
assignee, Cannan, Birchin-lane—W 1LL1aM Evutsen, builder, 
Stainsby-road, Poplar, te surrender April 9 and May 7; solicitors, 
Walker, Grant, and Co,, King’s-road, Gray's-inn ; ‘official as- 
signee, 'Stansfield—JoserH RoBINson, eller, = h Hol- 
born, to surrender April 9and May 7; solicitors,” W fl 
and Cox, Clifford’s-inn ; official i 
GopsMaRk, jun., grocer, Crosby-row, Walworth-roed, Surrey, 
to surrender April Yand May 7,; pin, B 
official assignee, Stansfield—THOMAS Bactey Cousens, ship- 
builder, Wisbeach, St. Peters, Cambridgeshire, to surrender 
April 23 and May 14; solicitors, Child and Kelly, Old Jewry; 
W. Gay, Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire; official » Groom, 
Abchurch-lane—JonN STOLLE and WILLiaM Hopeson, vinegar- 
makers, Christian-street, 8t. George-in-the-East, to snrrender 
april 12 and May 14; solicitors, Robinsons, Queen-street-place, 
Southwark-bridge; official! pr Foster, Atchureh-lane— 
Joun BYNNER, grocer, Os Shropshire, to surrender April 
15, May 13; solicitors, Young, junr., Mark-lane; Ludlow, Lire 
mingham ; ; Official assignee, Christie, Birmin OuN 
Croom, engineer, Bristol, to surrender April 10, May 6; r0- 
licitor, Bevan, Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—JABEz 
Bowyer, miller, Boreham, Wiltshire, to surrender April 10, 
May 8; solicitors, W.and ©. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, 
, 19, st. Augustine’s-place, Bristol—M Any Levi, JuLia 
Levi, and Estuer Levi, stationers, Liverpool, to surrender 
April 12, May 22; solicitor, Cross, Liverpool; official pee, 
Bird, Liverpool—Samur. Worn AntTHORY, shipowver, Livers 
oul, to surrender April 15, May 6; solicitors, Wootten, Token- 
one -yard; Dodge, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool—WILLtaAM CHADWICK, paper manufacturer, Man- 
chester, to surrender April 10, ‘May 1; solicitors, Atkinson, 
Saunders, and Atkinson, Manchester; official assignee, Putt, 
Manchester. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 
On the 23d inst., at Ham-common, the wife of Gordon Suili- 
van Forbes, Esq., of a son, 

On Sunday, the 24th inst.. the lady of Captain Piper, of Cum- 
berland-house, Shepherd's-bush, of a son. 

On the 24th inst., in Montague-square, the wife of William 
irwan, Esq., of a son. 

On the 2ath inst., at 35, Eaton-square, Mrs. Gathorne Hardy 
of ason. 

On the 24th inst., at 5, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, Mra. 
Maeready, of a son. 

On the morning of the 25th inst,, under the influence of chlo- 
rotorm, the wife of Edward Houndle, Beq., of Radnor-place, of 
a daughter. 

On the 25th inst., at No. 34, Upper Hatley-street, the Lady 
Laura Palmer, of a danghter. 

On Saturday, the 24c inst., at Hamstall Ridware Rectory, the 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. H. P. Cholmondeley, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th inet., at the Friends’ Meéting-house, at Winch- 
moré-hill, Middlesex, Thomas Pease, of Chapel Allerton-hall, 
in the West Riding ‘of the county of York, to Martha Lucy, 
only daughter of Henry Aggs, of Brace-grove, ‘Tottenham, 

On the 23rd inst., at St. Lhomas’s Episcopal ( hapel, Edin- 
burgh, by the Rev. D. T. K. Drammond, James Sutheriand 

Mackintos h, Esq., M.D., of Witton-place, Betgrave-square, 
Loudon, to Catherine Suttie Gordon, youngest daughter of the 
lete William Gordon, Esq., of Campbeltun, county of Kirkeud- 
bright, NB. 

On the 23rd inst., at Emmanuel Charch, Camberwell, by the 
Rey. Robert Fayrer, ‘David, eldest son of the hate Colin Ritchie, 
Esq., of her Majesty's 10th West India “tae s to Emma, 
daughter of the late Andrew Clark, Esq., of the Bear-garden, 
Southwark, and Camberwell, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 
On the 19th inst., Cadwailer James Smith Dodsworth, fourth 
ton of Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart., of Thornton-hall, aud New- 
land-park, Yorkshire, 








On the 22nd inst., at Sandy-place, Beds, ao 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Philip Mou, oan 
and Sandy-place, Beds, Bart., and relict of Lioutenant-Colonel 


Buckworth, in the 85th year of her age. 


On the 23rd inst., St. Vincent Arty, apy ane i. 
Lewes, Esq.., of Kensington. 


On the 2ith instant, at Brighton, Wm, Unten, a 72. 

On the 26th inst., at bis Vice- 
Admiral the Honourable Doi Thogh Mackay, afer days’ 
illness 


On the 28th ove at oe. 5, 





strong and J. P. Gray, c ambridge, bookbinders—De Bergue and 
Co,, Arthur-street West, and Manchester, manufacturers of 








sie a 


road, ¥apma, the 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE LEADER. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. PRICE 6d, 





HE master principle of the paper is, the right 
of every opinion to its own free utterance. It is a fact 
whieh will be confirmed by the observation of every man, that 
the expressed opinion of the day, as set forth in public discussion, 
in journals, or in books, does not represent the actual opinion of 
the day as it exists in the convictions of the most elevated, the 
moet setive, and boldest intellects. The truly pregnant portion 
is suppressed in deference to some political expediency, social 
routine, or mereenary prejudice. Before it attains expression | 
opinion is bated down to an average; and thus the country is 
debarred from enjoying the full force of the influences growing | 
within it. To take the lead in opening the issue, by offering a 
free utterance to the most advanced opinions, is the object of 
Tus Leaver. 

The specific principles which will guide the writers in 





li¢ieal 


the actual state of literature, at home and abroad; the influence 
of literature or of eminent works,as they appear, on society; 
and events, public or personal, bearing upon literature—in 
short, the contemporary history of literary affairs for each week. 
The free utterance of opinion will lend its own inherent strength 
to our review of literature: we shall not be debarred from 
noticing books, nor obliged te cramp our notice in straitened or 
ambiguous language, from the fear of offending against esta- 
blished doctrine or veteran prejudice. We shall rely on the 
desire which we know to exist for out-speaking; we shall trust 
to sincerity of purpose ; we shall repose that faith in our readers 
which we shall ask of them. 





| 


The Arts will be treated in a congenial spirit. Art is the | 


work performed by cultivated feeling; its office is to train the 


| very aspirations and wishes of the mind, as distinguished 

| from reason or calculation. 

| cipline. To be effectively developed, it must be true to itself; to 
be sundeved ry ; 


It is a great element of social dis- 

so, its must be openhearted. We shall 
endeavour to describe art as it is, and to keepin view the eternal 
principles which lead to perfection. Our notice of the Drama 





will be descriptive as well as critical; in Music, we shall wed | 


science to natural feeling; in Painting and the sister arts, while 
checking error, we shall strive to foster every indication of 


growing power. 
an of Science and Natural History 


> 





affairs will aceord with that main principle. Freed from the 
necessity to clip our words, or clothe our meaning in occult 
language, we shall endeavour to go straight to the heart of every 
public question, to deal with its substance, to declare our con- 
vietion in plain and unmistakeable terms, and to seek for our 
opinion the suffrages of the People. We hold that such a course 
can be maintained in a spirit to win the confidence of all classes. 
As our convictions will begiven in a positive rather than a nega- 
tive form, so we shall proceed by constructive rather than de- | 
structive methods; ess striving to destroy the works which the | 
past has built up for us, than to develope the influences which | 
will build up the institutions of the future. Revolutions are 
the violent rents made in the artificial crust of society by the 
unrecognised institutions growing beneath: itis only by thorough 
freedom for the inherent powers of a country that it can p d 








e 
will be reported as they happen, with the freest exposition, so 
as to make their bearing popularly understood. 

ILLUSTRATIONS will be thrown in whenever they may be 
needed to assist the comprehension of the reader, to elucidate 
the text, or even to fortify an argument. 

composition, in prose or verse, will complete the 

round. Essays on liter: or social topics, Verses animated 
by the living interests of the day, FICTION expressing what of 
life eludes mere newspaper intelligence, political or literary dis- 
cussion—these will lend their help to our main purpose—to the 
free utterance of opinion, and the restoration of heart-feeling to 
the business of life. 


We will not enforce upon others the exclusiveness we deprecate. | 


An Open DerartTmenT will be reserved in our paper, for the 





from a glorious Past, through a tranquil but energetic Present, 
to a more glorious Future. Itis the perception of that truth 
which reconciles a conservative and reverential care for the 
achievements of the Past with a hopeful and vigorous working 
for the Future. We will apply these principles to every institu- 
tion and every class. In Home Poxttics, while pointing out | 
the services by which the heirs of ancient honours and of wealth 
may regain the goodwill of their countrymen, we shall stand up 
for the right of the whole People to a voice in the laws by whic! 
they are governed, and therefore to Universal Suffrage, with its 
accompanying reforms of shortened parli ti protected 
voting; to the means of securing a knowledge of those laws ag 
well as of the laws of Nature and of God, and therefore to secula | 
education; to the free exercise of their industry, and therefore’ 
to amended laws ot master and man; to “a subsistence out o 
the soil,’ and therefore to an effective poor-law, as the corela- 
tive of private property in land. 

As the relative rights of CAPITAL and LaBour, whether skilled 
or unskilled, cannot be ascertained by haphazard antagonism, 
but by equitable and judicious combination, we shall, without 
pledging ourselves to any special system of social reform, en- 
deavour to elicit the best means by which those rights, appa- 
rently conflicting, but really identical, may be reconciled ; and 
we shall encourage all well-directed efforts on the part of indi- 
viduals, or of societies, to effect r reconciliation. 

Meanwhile we shall advocate freedom of trade until the ex- 
ample of this country shall be completed in itself, and consum- 
mated in the reciprocal acceptance of other countries. Perfect 
free trade means a federation of the civilised globe in the works 
of industry, 

Though insisting on the right and duty of the state to provide | 
the means of SRCULAR BDUCATION for every individual who | 
may think fit to take advantage of it, we shall 
efforts of every class or sect to extend education in 
with its own peculiar tenets, if such be made in a spirit of can- 
dour and toleration. And we shall more especially notice and | 
forward those endeavours to extend refinement and knowledge | 
which are made by bodies of men united under the titles of | 
Atheneums, Public School Associations, or Literary, Scientific, 
and Mechanics’ Institutions. } 

But in premoting the claims of the people, we hope to show | 
that the satisfaction of such rights, and the deliberate anticipa- 
tion of their peremptory d, will be ducive to the peace, 
the power, and the prosperity of the country. 

In a class of subjects that overrules every other—affairs of 
Re.icton—we shall claim equal freedom of utterance: every | 
persuasion will meet with respect—with the sympathy due to 
conscience seen in action; but the pure religion, the soul of 
whieh is faith in God obeyed in love to man,—which is superior 
to all sects and comprehends them all, will animate the un- 
ceasing and strenuous endeavours for its own complete emanci- 
pation Sympathising with all honest conviction, we shall be 
free to diseuss all forms of religions influence and working— 
ecclesiastical instituions, clerical laws, social conflicts of faith 
and practic’. In short, we will realise in our intention the old 
unperformed promise of * religious equality.” 

We shall al-o advocate the removal of disabilities which press 
on any class of religioniets among our fellow-countrymen (such, 
for instance, as those of the Hebrew persuasion), and which, by 
their remaining on the statute-book, recal the periods of intole- 
rance and exclusiveness that gave them birth, and stand out in 
open opposition to the universal tendencies of the age. In this 
advocacy we shall tell every British subject, of whatever creed, 
that he stands equal in rights, in privileges, in esteem. 

in Foreian Po.irics we shall endeavour to be the true 
exponent of the meaning and bearing of the various European 
movements, keeping always in sight the actual opinions and 
wishes of the real nations. For this we have special means, 
enabling us to give a trustworthy information, not only as to 
foreign events, but also as to the views and capacities of the 
Peoples. 

ln COLONTAL Arrarrs we shall advocate the local independ- 
ence of the Colonies, in order to the union of the whole with the 
parent country in a great imperial federation ; sound colonisation 
redistributing the powers of the whole empire for their more | 
effective development. 

Tue Leaver will be thoroughly a news-paper: the news of | 
the week is the history of the time as it passes before our eyes, 
informing and illustrating political and social science. The s 
devoted to news will be so appropriated as to present the fullest 
accounts of whatever events command the interest of the week. 
None will be overlooked as alien or inferior to the regard of the 
trne politician: the news should reflect the lite of our day, as 
it is; its materials must be accepted from whatsoever source— 
from the Parliament or the police-office, from the drawing-room 
or the workhouse. The utmost care ot experienced journalists | 
will be used to collect for the reader every striking incident in | 
the eventful story of Humanity, and to convey it in such manner | 
as to comoine fulness of with the avoid of offence. | 
demands free access to knowledge; 
on an organ pozsessing an | 


affairs information will be pro- | 
» at the latest hour previous to 


ot be confined to reviews of books: | 
net, and im as we can make 
also &@ current review of | 


























| those hopes and the endeavour which they inspire. 


ex of any opi however opposed to our own, on the 
sole condition that the contributions accord in length with the 
exigencies of our space, in language with the decorum of tone 
and spirit that we shall enforce throughout our columns. We 
thus offer a free port to all Nations and all Faiths; satisfied that 
the peaceful conflict of Opinion can only perfect the emanci- 
pation of Truth. 

Our sketch of the paper as we mean it to be is brief, and 
therefore imperfect. We intend it for a direct reflex of Life, as 
it exists—in its triumphs and in its trials, in its errors and in 
its achieved truths, in its relics of the past, its enduring in- 
fluences, and its eternal hopes. We shall strive to animate 
For the 
strugsling nationalities abroad, we will offer a voice from among 
the English people; in the English people we will strive to re- 
awaken a frank wise nationality; so that the Present, 
which discerns the wasted efforts of the Past, may learn to know 
its own opportunities and expedite the achievements of the 
Future. The boldness of our out-speaking we justify by a 
reverential spirit, and by a hopeful faith that trusts less to the 
contrivances of man, than to the immortal influences whose 
freest action we shall seek to promote. 

London; Published by Joseph Clayton, jun., 265, Strand. 
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Terms for Advertising in the LEapER. 
Seven Lines and under ., ....+sese.00+- 58. Od. 
For every Additional Line .........+.. 0 6 
Advertisements should reach the Office, 265, Strand, 








do homage to the by Thursday in each week, as the space is limited. 


HE HORSE GUARDS. By the Two Mounted 
Sentries. With Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
London: J. and D, A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street. 
HE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY, 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
72, LoMBARD-sTREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES, 
J.Campbell Renton, Esq., M.P. Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Eaq. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Adams, Esq., New Broad-street. 
John Atkins, Esq., White Hart-court, Lombard-street. 
Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq., John-street, America-square, 
J. Thompson Bramwell, Esq., Laurence Pountney-lane, 
John Dangerfield, Esq., Chancery lane. 
Robert Henry Forman, Ksq., Ordnance, Pall-mall. 
John Hamilton, Esq., Alfred-place, Thurloe-square, 
James Fuller Madox, Esq , Ciement’s-lane. 
John Matthews, Esq., Arthur-street West, City. 
C. Octavius Parnell, Esq., Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 
AUDITORS, 
George Cumming, Esq., Westbourne-grove. 
William D. Starling, Esq., "Change-alley, City. 
James Turner, Esq., Parliament-street. 
David Henry Stone, Esq., Poultry. 
BANKERS— Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and Co. 
SEcrRETaRY—David Alison, Esq. 


PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 
24, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road. 
The Rev. James Shergold Boone, A.M., Stanhope-street, 
H de-park. 









aptain Creed, Norfolk-crescent, Oxford-square. 
Charles Pe@berton, Esq., Eastbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, and 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, 


Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq., York-street, Portman-square. 
George Y. Robson, Esq., Eastbourne-ter:ace, Hyde-park, and 
New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
Secretary, Charles Hoghton, Esq. 


The Policies of this Company, being indisputable, form 
FAMILY PROVISIONS, and relieve the Assured from all 
anxiety as to the result of Assurances thus made certain. They 
are peculiarly valuable also as NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES, 
for their validity is not dependent, as in the case of ordinary 
Pelicies, upon tha import of previous reports and other docu- 
ments. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from 
the commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED; 
they are ascertained and divided annually, and thus distributed 
with more regularity and justice than by any other plan. 

Prosp . Schedules, and every information, ma 

ned by personal or written application to the Chief 
any of the i 





be ob- 
ffice, or 


"ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager, 


| 


| 


| Sir William Baynes, Bart. 


LE MOYEN AGE et la RENAISSANCE, 
‘ publié sous la direction littéraire de Paul Lacroix, et sous 
la direction artisteque de M. Ferdinand Seré, édition illustrée de 
250 grandes Peintures Miniatures ; 250 grandes Gravures sur bois 
et sur cuivre tirés A part; et de 800 gravures dans le tente, ré- 
présentant plus de 4000 chef’s-d’ceuvres et objets du Moyen Age 
et la Renaissance. 125 Livraisons of this magnificent work are 
on sale at ls. 6d. each number. W. Jeffs, foreign bookseller to 
the Royal Family, 15, Burlington-arcade, of whom specimen 
numbers may be obtained. Prospect gratis. 


ILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of 

the NILE, comprising all the Monuments of Antiquity on 

its banks, to which is added the Interior of the great rock-cut 

Temple of Abou Simbel, painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, 

and Fahey, an addition to the collection of curiosities —Egyptian- 

hall, Piccadilly, daily at 3 and 8, Stalls, 3s., pit 2s., gallery, ls. ; 
children and schools, half-price. 


A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Established 1808. 
DIRECTORS. 
Joun OLiver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 

WILLIAM GeorGe Prescott, Eaq., Deputy-Chairman: 
Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
Capt. A. L. Montgomery, R.N. 
James William Ogle, Esq. 














Arthur Edward Campbell, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 
Samuel Eustage Magan, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Avupitrors.—Francis Bligh eabeg Esq., and Arthur 
Augustus Rasch, Esq. 

AcTuary.—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
SoLicrtor.—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
Surgveyor.—Thomas Hopper, Esq. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

ReturNns.—Policies for £300 and upwards, which may have 
been in force for one year prior to the date to which the ac- 
count is made up, will be periodically entitled to participate in 
the return of surplus premium. 

Distilleries, Sugar-houses, and Mercantile Property, in the 
Docks, in Private or Public Warehouses, also Shipping in Har- 
bour, assured for the year or for any shorter period on advanta- 
geous terms. 

Farming Stock is now exempt from duty, and may be assured 
without the average clause. 

On assurances for seven years by one payment, a deduction of 
one seventh part of the premium and duty will be made. 

RENEWALS.—Policies due at Lady-day should be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

The attention ofthe Public has, in the advertisements and pro- 

posals of this Company of late years, been called to a Table of 


| Additions applicable to, and expectant on, Policies of particular 





dates and ages; the Directors now beg to submit the following 
statement ot claims actually paid, showing the sums respectively 
assured and the bonuses thereon; and they request, in order to 
exemplify the advantageous plan of assurance proposed by this 
Company, that persons desirous of effecting assurances on their 
own lives, or on the lives of others, will compare the statement 
now submitted, with the addition or bonus of any of the other 
offices which may apply to a policy issued by them since 1816, 
when the Atlas Company adopted the bonus system. 
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Persons assured for the whole term of life, for £100 and up- 
wards, in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will be entitled 
at the end of every Fifth Year (instead of every Seventh Year as 
heretofore) to participate in the surplus premiums, either by 
addition to their policies, or an equivalent reduction will be 
made in the future payments of premium, at the option of the 
assured. 

Policies may also be effected for the whole term of life by a 
limited number of yearly payments. 

Assurances for short periods may now be effected in this Office 
at considerably reduced rates of premium. 

A fifth Valuation of the Company’s Life risks is now being 
made up to Christmas, 1819, and the Directors trust its result 
will be declared about May next. 

The Company’s rates and proposals may be had at the Office in 
London, or of any of the agents in the country, who are autho- 
rized to report on the appearance of lives proposed for assurance, 

HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary, 

92, Cheapside, March, 1850, 



























Maticit 30, 1850.] 
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Just published, Part VI., price 2s., 
HE TRUTH SEEKER (Quarterly Review). 
iu LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, and RELIGION. 
CONTENTS, 

Letters on Carlyle.—Lectures on Social Science.—The “ Ma- 
dhinery Question.” — emerson’s* Representative Men.” —Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century.—Carlyle on ‘* The Present Time.”— 
On the Causes of Crime and the Treatment of Criminals.— 
Temperance and Intemperance ; in reply to the London Examiner 

d “Journal of Health."—Penn and Macaulay.—Poetry, by 

nton, Barmby, and others.—Reviews and Criticism. 

John Chapman, 142, Strand, London. 


HE POPULAR WORKS of JOHANN 
GOTTLIEB FICHTE. Post 8vo., cloth, 12s. per volume, 
Contents or VoL. 1. 
1. Memoir of the Author, by William Smith, 
. The Vocation of the Scholar, 
. The Nature of the Scholar. 
. The Vocation of Man, 
Contents oF Vot. II, 


we Cone 





S 


1. The Characteristics of the Present Age 
2. The Way towards the Blessed Life; 
Religion. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


V ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


THE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM.—‘s. 64. 
THE AGENTS of CIVILIZATION.—3s. 64. 
THE EDUCATION of TASTE.—2s. 6d. 
THE INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL.—6d. 
THE DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY.—6d. 
THE LESSONS of the PESTILENCE.—6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES.—6d. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 

STRICTIONS.—3d. 

London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


or, the Doctrine of 


of COMMERCIAL RE- 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 

NHE MEMOIR of Dr. CHANNING, with 

Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 

Edited by his Nephew, WILLIAM HENKY CHANNING, and em- 

bellished by two very superior Portraits engraved on steel from 

paintings by the eminent artists, Allston and Gambardella, in 

3 vols. post 8vo., cloth, published at £1 83., now reduced to 
10s. 6d. 





Just published, in 8vo., paper cover, price Is., 
MHE TEMPORALITIES of the CHURCH as 
they are, and aa they might be;—Collected from au- 
thentic public records. By WittiaAM Beeston, an Old 
Churchman. 
The HISTORY of ANCIENT ART AMONG 
the GREEKS. By Jonn WINCKELMAN. From the German, 
by G. H. Lopes. Demy 8vo., cloth, with Ilustrations, price 12s 


The PURPOSE of EXISTENCE. Popularly 
considered in relation to the Origin, Development, and Destiny 
of the Human Mind. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s, 6d. 

REPRESENTATIVE 


MEN. Seven Lectures. 
By Rate Wacpo EMenson. 5 


Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

This edition is printed from an original MS., revised and for- 
warded to England for the purpose, and alone possesses the 
sauction of the Author. 

The EARTH and MAN: Leetures on Compara- 
tive Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By ARNOLD Guyot. Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. The 
orizinal American edition. 

LIFE of GODFREY W. von LEIBNITZ. By 
J.M.Macktre. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHICAL and ESTHETIC LET- 
TERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Translated, with an In- 
troduction, by J. Weiss. Post 8vo., 5s. cloth. 

PROSE WRITERS of GERMANY. 
Freveric H.Uepver. Illustrated with Portraits. 
extra gilt, price 20s. 


cloth 


By 


8vo., cloth, 





Contents: Luther, Jacob Boehme, Justus Moser, Kant, 
Lessing, Mendelssohn, Hamann, Wieland, Claudius, Lavater, 
Jacobi, Herder, , Schiller, Fichte, Richter, Schlegels, 


Schieiermacher, , Zschokke, Novalis, Tieck, Schelling, 
Hoffinann, Chamisso, &c., with sketches of their lives and ex- 
tracts from their writings. 


The RACES of MAN and their GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION. By Cranes PICKERING, M.D. 4to., cloth, 
coloured plates, price 63s. Forming Vol. 1X. of the United 
States Exploring Expedition. 

WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'S LETTERS to 
a FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from 
the Second German Edition. By Catuenrine M, A. Courgr, 
Author of “ Visits to Beechwood Farm,” ‘* Lucy’s Half-Crown,” 
&e. In 2 vols., small 8vo., cloth, 103. 6d. 

POPULAR CHRISTIANITY: its Transition 
State and probable Development. By Frrperick Foxton, 
A.B., formerly of Pembroke College, Oxford, and perpetual 
Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Herefordshire. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE of 
ENGLAND; or, the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. 
By Joun Jamés TaYLeR, B.A. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


A SECOND EDITION, WITH EXPLANATORY PREFACE, 
The NEMESIS of FAITH. By J. A. Frovupe, 


M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, from 
the Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By 
Francis WILLIAM Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College. 
Oxford, and Author of “ The Soul: her Sorrows and Aspirations,” 
&c. 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 

SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 

The SOUL: her SORROWS and her ASPIRA- 
TIONS. An Essay towards the “Natural History of the Soul, 
as the basis of Theology. By Francis WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ A 
History of the Hebrew Monarchy.” Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


PHASES of FAITH. By Franews Wrens 
NEwMAN, Author of “ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” 
“ The Soul: her Sorrows and her Aspirations,” &c. In the press 


London: Joun CHAPMAN, 42, Strand, 


| Renovation and Progress of Society in Religion, Morality, and 








| Resurrection of Christ; Proving that the Practice of the Church, 


HE PEOPLE’S REVIEW of LITERATURE 
and POLITICS. Edited by Friends of “ Order and Pro- 
gress.” Now ready, price 6d., No. 3, for April, containing :— 
Art. I. Calculations of P: o 
II. Literature of amnion Individuality. 
ILI. Foreign Colonisation debated. 
1V. Importance of the Polish Question in the Politics of 
Eu 


rope. 
V. Ancient and Modern Notions of Democracy. 
Bob Thin’s concluding Cuts at the Times. 
Vol. I. of “ The People’s Review,” in an illustrated wrapper, 
price ls. 6d., will be ready in a few days. 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





THE PHOENIX LIBRARY. 
Just Published, , 
OPIA; or the HAPPY REPUBLIC. A 
Philosophical Romance. By Sin ToomMas More. 12mo., 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. , 
Latte on EARLY EDUCATION. B 
Pestatozzi. With a Memoir of Pestalozzi. 12mo., cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
— The above, forming yols, 1 and 2 of * The Phonix Library,” 
being a Series of Original and Reprinted works, bearing on the 


Science.—selected by J. M. MoR@AN, 
London: Charles Gilpin; Edinburgh: A. and C, Bilitk 
Dublin: A. B. Gilpin. 


COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
Now ready, Vol. IL., royal 8vo., cloth boards, price £1 5s., 


HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, By J,C. Tarver, 
Frene!) Master, Eton College. FRENCH-ENGLISH PART, 

Vol. I., containing the English-French Part, may be had of all 
Booksellers. 

“A dictionary so elaborate, and eo different from preceding 
books of the kind, may be considered an important addition to 
the French lexicography of this country.”"— Ths Times. 

Dulau aod Co., 37, Soho-square. 
Just published, price 6d., No. 3 (April) of 
M\HE PRESENT AGE: devoted to the advocacy 
of all Progressive Reforms of a Moral and Social Nature. 
CONTENTS. 

Past and Present, or Penn and Macaulay.—Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century.—The Poet; his Pegohelagian! Experience.— 
Temperance and Intemperance.— The Journal of Health, Punch, 
and the London Bzraminer.—Criminal Jurisprudence, or Facts 
and Reflections on Law Reform and Capital Punishments. — 
Newspaper Criticism. 

Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 
Post-free from Dr. Lees, Leeds, 7s. per year, 





SUNDAY NOT THE SAABATH. 
Just published, price 1s, ; post free, Is. 6d., 
N EXAMINATION of the AUTHORITY 
for a CHANGE of the WEEKLY SABBATH at the 


in Substituting the First Day of the Week, for THE APPOINTED 
SEVENTH DAY, is Unsanctioned by the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. By James A. Beco Author of “ A Connected View of 
the Scriptural Evidence of Christ's Speedy Return,” &e. 
“Well written and carefully reasoned.” —Nonconformist, 
GLASGOW, Published by the Author, 35, Argyll-arcade; Co. 
Zeigler, Edinburgh; and JAMES NISBET and CO., London. 


ppAvip NUTT, Foreign and Classical Buok- 
seller, begs respectfully to announce the removal of his 


business from FLEET-STREBT to more commodious and 


Now Ready raild knd Wish by Polt, 
ULAU and ©O”8 QUARTERLY LIST, 
No. 6, of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other FOREIGN 
WORKS recently published on the Continent and imported by 
Dulsn and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
_ Pablished by - i 
SMITH, ELDER, AND 066, 
MAN in FRAN Eigh 
’ Century. "és BAS CE during Bee 
with Eight Portraits of Remarkable French Women, price 248., 


legantly bound i cloth. 
«= Which emong. us wil be ever tired of ceading 


“ Which the 
Women of France? especially when are a0 
agreeably and discreetly aa in the pages us,” 4 o 

“ A compact view of a period of always reviving iv 
now more than us attractive. The book ws often an* 

and always a graceful and f 


original tone of remari 
one.” 


* De Sttul voliiimes, of immense interest and permanent 

value.” — Britannia, , teal 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

Tn 3 vols., post 8vo., with Portrait, {In May. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of AR 5 
By Joun Ruskin, Author of “ Modern Painters.” 1 vol, imp. 
8vo., with Fourteen Etchings by the Author. Price One Guinea 
bound in embossed cloth, with top-edge gilt. 

“A lively, poetical, and thoughtful book; rich in refined 
criticism and glowing eloquence. Mr. Ruskin’s poetry is 
always to the purpose of his doctrines, and always the veliicle 
of acute thought and profound feeling.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


MODERN PAINTERS. By a Gaapessn of 
Oxrorp, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. im 0 price 28s. 6d. 

“ From the series of works upon which Mr. Ruskin is engaged, 
we can scarcely hope too much for art. They are amongst the 
books that mast be read.”"—North British Revi 

SHIRLEY: a Tale. By Curren Bert. Author 
of “ Jane Eyre.” 3 vols. post 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. cloth, 

“*Shirley’ is an admirable book ; wine English in the 
independence and uprightness of the e of tho’ 4 in the 
purity of heart and feeling which pervade it. It is a tal 


ew. 


le of 
passion and character, and a veritable triamph of psychdlogy.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ The book possesses deep interest and an irresistible grasp 
of reality, There are scenes which, for strength and delicacy of 
emotion, are not transeended in the range of English fiction.” — 
Examiner, 

THE NOVITIATE; or, a Year amon 
By ANDREW Steinmetz. Third Edition, wit 
Portrait, 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

“This is a remarkable book. It describes, with a weleome 
minuteness, the daily, nightly. hourly occupations of the Jesuit 
Novitiates at Stonyhurst, their religious exercises and manners 
in private.”—British Quarterly It . 


TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH; or, the Auto- 
biography of a converted Atheist. Second Edition, feap, 8vo., 
4s. 6d., cloth. 

“ A very interesting account of the iy pete of an_inte'li- 
qs and sincere mind on the subject of religion. We can 

onestly recommend the book to the notice of our readers.”"— 
Electic Review. 
THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD., By the 


Rey. R. W. Evans. Fourteenth Edition, price 5s. cloth, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


the Jesuits. 
Memvir and 








suitable premises, No. 270, STRAND, opposite Arundel-street, 
and two doors west of St. Clement’s Church. He begs to call 
the attention of the public to the following admirab!e SERLES 
of GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS :— 

TIARKS’ GERMAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

Eighth Edition, price 63. 

TIARKS’ EXERCISES for WRITING GERMAN, Adapted 

to the RULES of his GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Eighth Edition, price 3s. 

TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER, containing 
Grammatical Exercises, Easy Letters, Short Stories, Easy Poems, 
Historical Sketches, Dialogues, Idiomatical Phrases and Proverbs, 
for the Use of Schools. 

Fifth Edition, price 3s. fd. 
TIARKS’ INTRODUCTrORY GERMAN GRAMMAR, With 
an Introductory Reader and Introductory Exercises, 
Fourth Edition, price 3s. 6d. And 
TIARKS’ KEY to the GERMAN EXERCISES, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
The above are all neatly printed in small 8vo., and uniformly 
bound in cloth. 
Fourth Edition, 12mo., cloth boards, price 5s., 

ERVELER’S DEUTSCHES LESEBUCH, Eflarged and 
Improved by the addition of Explanatory Notes, adapted to the 
Use of English Students. By tr. Ai digimMann, Professor of 
German at the London Univergity. 

One Vol., 12mo., cloth boards, 4s., 

THE FIRST GERM\N READING BOOK for English Chil- 
dren and Beginners in the Study of the Language, with Explana- 
tory Notes. ~ By Dr. A. HIEMANN, Professor of German at the 
London University. 

A CATALOGUE of CLASSICAL and PHILOLOGICAL 
WORKS can be had gratis; and Catalogues of the other portions 
of D. NUT T'S Extensive Stock of Modern Foreiga Books are 
in preparation, and will be faruished to geutlemen giving their 
names and addresses, 

270, Strand, removed from 158, Fleet-street. 


, RENCH 
BEAUVOISIN’S Class-rooms (opened 1834), 17, King 
William-street, City. Oral and practical method. Classes: 
Morning for Ladies, Eveuing for Gentlemen, Private Lessons, 
For terms and other particulars, see the Prospectus, which may 
be had at the Class-rooms, as above. 

N.B.—M. de B.'s works, namely, “ How to Read and Translate 
French,” “ Anecdotes and Stories,” * ‘élémaque,” arranged on 
M, de B.’s original system, with the interlinear translation on 
transparent leaves, &c., are published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet- 
street. 

“The arrangement in ‘ Télémaque’ is admirable.’— Douglas 
Jerrotd’s. 

“Of M. de Beauvoisin's admirable system of rendering the 
French language, iu the strictest meaning of the word, easy of 
comprehension to the English learner, we have already had oc+ 
casion to speak, It appears to us as pretty near periection as 
teaching by book can ever be ht."— Blackburn Standard, 

“ We consider these works as a decided acquisition.”"— Patriot. 

“Every learner should unhesitatingly adopt this system.”— 
Court Gazette, 








Translations in all languages, 


COMPLAIN NO MORE OF INDIGESTION, 

SUFE ER NO LONGER from LIVER 

COMPLAINTS.— WALTER TRAVIS, M.D., F.R.S. 
Medical-hall, Manchester, having discovered a safe and really 
effectual remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
the result of a sinpalarty successfal experiment, recently made, 
and by which he had cured a considerable number of patients, 
whose cases he had previously considered hope) or very 
doubtful ; amongst whom are several individuals of distinetion, 
| who were languishing under the withering effects of indigestion 
| and affections of the Liver. He has determined to offer it to 
| the public at the lowest possible charge, and will supply the 
, remedy to persons applying at the Me -ball for 2s, ba: or 
to parties residing at a distance, it will be ed, posta: 
free, with the most complete directions, to any part of the 
united kingdom, on sending thirty-six postage stamps to Dr. 
Walter Travis, 80, Travis-street, Manchester, 

The following are selected from a great number of testi- 
monials :— 

Dr. Guy says, “I have adopted your remedy in several cases 
of Constipation (Indigestion) which have lately come under my 
treatment; aud also in one very bad case of Liver Complaint, 
and I am happy to add with the m@t satisfactory results. 

The Rev. B, Southwell, Bradford, writes, having “ myself suf- 
fered most accutely during the last Soar seers from affection 
of the Liver, and an exceedingly bad digestion ; I baa really 
thought that even in the present advanced state of medical 
science there was no radical cure for these complaints ; however, 
trom the benefit | have experienced within the past fortnight, 
I a not the slightest doubt of the entire success of your 
remedy.” 


BLAIR GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.— 

The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testimonials 
which have been sent to, and published by, the proprietor for 
nearly twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 
of the present age; and, in corroboration of which, the following 
extract of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, Bea 
Collector of Customs, Jamaica, having been handed by his 
brother, at Swindon, to Mr, Prout for publication will fully 
confirm = 

**T know you have never had occasion to take Bilair’s Pills, 
but let me emphatically tell you, in merey to any friend who 
may suffer from gout, rheumatic gout, rambegp. aclation, rheu- 
matism, or apy branch of that widely-allied to recom. 
mend their using them. In this country they are 6f wonderful 
efficacy: not only am I personally aware of their powers, but I 
see my friends and acquaintances receiving unfailing benefit 
from their use, 1 would not be without on any account, 
If taken in the early stage of disease, they pate it altogether; 
if in a later, they alleviate paih, and @ffect a much speedier 
cure than by any other means within * 

Sold by Lhomas Prout, , Strand, London , by his 
appointment, by all respectable Medicine Venders 
the United Kingdom. Price 2s, 8d, box. 

Ask for BLALR’S GOUT and BHEUMATIC PILLS, and ob- 
serve the name = ey “ Thomas Strand, 
London,” impr npon ernment 
box of the Genatne Meditine,” 
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She Aecavder. 





[Sarurpay, Marca 30, 1850. 






































































Number I., on Saturday, the 6th of April, price Three Hai- 
pence. 


The Montaty Part, April 30, Price S1xPancs. 


T is remarkable that in none of the cheap Weekly 
Publications are the People addressed as if they were 

possessors of the greatest Literature of the modern world. Their 
ability to read is either applied to the most exciting and dan- 
gerous ends, or modern ingenuity is taxed to 

and mostly ephemeral Jo the 
their Standard ty artes, 2 now little or nothing. 
to republish, in Fifty-two 
each, 


* HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS; 


selected and arranged by me, with short jical and cri- 
tieal Notices. My plan is to confine the , whether in 
Poetry or Prose—w ether Resnyo— Chenery Descrip- 
tive, Narrative, or Dramatic Verse— Adventures— 
Moral and Religious Exhortations—to of sufficient } 

to occupy half an hour’s ordinary —or to pieces 

can be so connected as to supply the same amount of nm 


and amusement. wy Weekly Number will contain Seven 


Tbeslogieal writer of uaiversal scseptation and 
lected from some writer of vi ry 
authority. The larger extracts, forming distinct ‘* Half-Hours,” 
are selected from about two hundred and sixty different writers. 
In the smaller pieces, whieh are grouped under some general 
head, will be found selections from about forty writers, who have 
not contributed to the larger extracts. The work, therefore, 
will contain 


SPECIMENS OF THREE HUNDRED WRITERS. 





Each Number will consist of Twenty-four Octavo Pages. 
The issue for the year,—or half an hour's for every day 
in the year—will thus be formed of Twelve Hundred and Forty 


Pages, equal in quantity to six ordinary octavo volumes, to be 
purchased for six shillings and sixpence, in Weekly Payments 
of Three Halfpence. 

I presume to thin! 


that it is my duty—pursuing the same 
end with others who ~o! labouring 


in a right direction to 

t the infl Se oe 
of books, and hoping to assist in the righteous 1 
honest and able Miscellanies have in view—to make this experi- 
ment, at the same rate of ¢! , to substitute 
what has been pas to be excellent in Literature, for what no 
one can doubt our gaols, and making the ability to read 
@ national curse instead of a blessing. 


90, Pleet-street, March 29, 1850. 


THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZADIA. 





CHARLES KNIGHT. 








On the 30th of A 1850, will be , by CHARLES 
KNIGHT, Part L., Cty camlanntine Parts, price Half- 
a-Crown, Super-royal Octavo. And on , March 30, 
Noumeer 1, to be continued WEEKLY, price tpence. The 
Work now announced is the commencement of a New Series of 
bey eye —s vast treasury of original materials 

nn“ he Penn 

The publication Sih commence with the IMPERIAL CYCLO- 
PADIA OF GEOGRAPHY, Mod and Ancient. A C let 





Gazetteer, to accom aps of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useral. Kuovteden, has long been desired by the 
those invaluable Atlases. But it nel 


full, aceurate, and cheap, is a desid 
Public. Such a Work is of daily necessity. 
as of paramount utility, to the cursory reader, and the diligent 
student. 

The most important and interesting features of a new Geogra- 
phical Cyclopedia must be the articles peculiarly relating to the 
British Empire. In our own country the great scientific im- 
provements of the age have produced such apy in the 
aspect of our cities and towns, and in the 
people, that new information is a matter of necessity for the man 
of business, of gratification for the inquiring tourist, and of 
earnest thought 7 every lover of his country. Such information, 
however, cannot, in a work like this, branch out into the minute 
details of parochial or family history. But even within the ne- 
cessary limits of 's feographical work, as distinguished from a 

phical, a y of facts may be produced of universal 
value, when no labour is spared to ensure fuluess and accuracy. 
Again, the exact state of our Colonial Possessions is a subject to 
which the public attention is directed with an earnestness never 
before witnessed; their physical geography, their political con- 
dition, their natural re: , their » have become of 
universal importance to the people of the United Kingdom. For 
these reasons it is intended to commence “ The Imperial Cyclo- 
pedia” with 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 





To ferm Two Volumes, with Steel Engra' , and numerous 
Coloured Maps. And to becom: in Twelve Monthly Parts 
at Half-a-Crown, and Fort t Numbers at Eightpence. 


Lendon: Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 


THE NATIONAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE: 
Priee Seven Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


On the 30th of March will be published, Votume I. of 


STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF SHAKSPERE, 








AND OF 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT, 

Printed in the handsomest style, in Medium Octavo, in THREB 
Votumas, with sevenaL HUNDRED WoopcutTs. 
Volume I.—WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: A BIOGRAPHY. 

Volume II.—STUDIES OF SHAKSPERE, 
Volume II1I.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPERE, 


The "STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS” are introductory to 
THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE, 


Worn tus Fut, Notes or THE PicroriAL EDITION, 
THOROUGHLY REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED 
WITH NUMEROUS WoopcuTs. 


In TuHaRe Vo_umes, 
THE SERIES, SIX VOLUMES. 





Just published, complete in Onz VoLume, 


THE BIBLE HISTORY. 
BY J. KITTO, D.D. 
Wits ENGrRavines. Price 7s, 6d. 


London: Charles Knight, Fleet-street, 


AALMER and CLAYTON, Steam-Machine and 
General Printers, 10, Crane-co 
ewspapers or Periodi- 


cals, Booksellers, N - Proprietors, and the Publi 
Trop e © gene- 
-— they shall be happy to give Estimates for any es 
<; oo ——— Jobbing of all kinds. Copperplate 
PALMER and CLAYTON venture to refer with some plea- 
= to of the 
ewepaper, ’ 
ke. &e., a8 ens of their style of executing Printing. 
“Sessa” — 


OSEPH CLAYTON and SON, 
EXPRESS NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 

265, Strand.—MORNING PAPERS for- 
mts and private gentlemen by the first 
trains that leave nm on every line of railway. J. C. and 
8ON es Lee od some years to this —— of the = 
paper business, country agents to test their capability 
executing orders for the morning papers. Specimen copies of 
any London paper sent on application. Every London news- 
paper and periodical published. 

. C. and SON take this spqertenty of informing the Nobility, 
Gentry, Clergy, Officers of the Army and Navy, Managers of 
Literary Institutions, &c. &c., that they are now enabled to fur- 
nish every London newspaper with the same punctuality that | 
they have bestowed on the supply of the Spectator to their | 

and influential list of Subscribers to that journal. 
They have liberty to refer to subscribers of the Spectator for 
more than twenty years past for regularity and attention. 
The EveNninG MAIL, published three times a week, contain- 
ing the news and leading articles of the Timgs for the week, 
forwarded immediately it is published. | 
Country Newspaper Agents, Booksellers, and Postmasters, | 
can be supplied on the lowest terms for cash. Lists of London 
papers and terms on enclosing 2 stamp to J.C. and SON, News- | 
paper and Advertising Agency Office, 265, Strand. 


The Leader, Lady's 
Times, Nonconformist, English Church- 














| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





NOTICE! 
Now ready, in 8vo., with Portrait, &e., 14s. bound, 


par LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS | 
FIELD-MARSHAL EDWARD DUKE OF KENT; | 


| 


now first published. 
By the REV. ERSKINE NEALE, 
Rector of Kirton, 
Author of “The Life-Book of a Labourer,” “ Closing Scenes,”’&e. | 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


*,° Orders should be forwarded immediately to the Booksellers | 
to secure the early delivery of the Work. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in three vols. post 8vo. 


M® COLLINS’S ANTONINA; 
Or the FALL of ROME, 
At all Booksellers and Circulating Libraries. 

The following are some of the critical opinions which have 
ey yh nee of this popular romance :— 
“A y-coloured impassioned story, busy with life, impor- 
to our sympathy. We have a 
that burning, breathing life which the Warwickshire 

uld throw into his * Cleopatra’ and ‘ Cressida,’ 
* Coriolanus’ and ‘ Brutus.’ This commands and will win the 
crown.” — Atheneum, 
“ An able, @ skilful, and a powerful romance. 
a painter’s eye for d iption, much el 
if not pathos.”. 


a lor. 
“ This romance will place Mr. Collins in the foremost rank of 
romaneists.”’— Lit Gazette 


The author has 
, with tenderness, 





“ We have read these volumes with absorbing interest, and 
they are destined to be read by thousands with no less interest 
and delight."—Morning Post. 

“ There is a charm about this story which cannot fail to insure 
its popularity and success. It abounds with p of sur- 
passing beauty and striking eloquence.”—Morning Herald. 

“A remarkable book. The author need not fear comparison 
with any writer in the field.” —Observer. 

“ Written with the pen ofa master. The interest of the story 
is never suffered to flag for want of incident.”"— Bri i 

“ Mr. Collins has wrought out his story with astonising suc- 
cess, and produced a work of which he may be justly proud.” 
—John Bull. 

* A work of signal ability.”"—Weekly Chronicle. 

“A t subject so gracefully treated and truthfully por- 
trayed.”—Weekly News. 

* We predict for this romance a universal popularity, and 
strongly recommend it.”—Weekly Dispatch. 

“ We congratulate Mr. Collins on his most successful achieve- 
ment, and commend ‘ Antonina’ more especially to the attention 
of all who can appreciate and enjoy a masterly delineation of 
great events and colossal characters.” — The Sun 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 











One Hundred Pounds per Annum awarded in Musical Premiums, 
by the Proprietors of ** Novello’s Part-Song book.”—For the 
Poetry to be set, and the Conditions, see First Number, now 
ready, price ls., 


OVELLO’S PART-SONG BOOK. Edited 
by E.G. Monx. A New Musical Periodical, on the L5th 


day of each month, 
Sold by all Book and Music Sellers, 





ORKS by GEORGE COMBE, 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DR, A. COMBE; 1 vol, 
8vo., pp. 563, with a Portrait, l4s., boards. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY;; or, the Duties of Man in his In- 
— Domestic, and Social Capacities. Royal 8vo., pp. 116. 

rice 2s. 

Same Work, Second Edition, in }2mo., pp. 433. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE CONSTITUTION of MAN; in l2mo., pp. 507, price 
8s., the Eighth Edition ; and also** The People’s Edition,” in 
royal 8vo., pp. lil, double columns, price 1s. 6d. This Work 
has gone through Six Editions in America, and been translated 
into French, German, and Swedish. oe thousand 
copies of it have been sold in Great Britain and Ireland. 

A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY;; Fifth Edition, with Four 
Plates, and above Seventy-Illustrations on Wood. 2 vols. 8vo., 

1037. Price 21s, 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY; Seventh Edition, Im- 

proved and . 12mo., pp. 225, With Plates and Wood- 





pp.33. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. Price is. 
FUNCTIONS of the CEREBELLUM. By Drs. Gatt, 
Vimont, and Broussais. Translated fromthe French. In 1 
vol. 8vo., pp. 390. Price 8s 











Edinburgh: Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co.; London: Long- 
man and Co., and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Original Letters, | 60 


READING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


R. COLBURN’S NEW WORKS. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


I. 
MR. ELIOT WARBURTON’S NEW HISTO- 
RICAL ROMANCE, “ REGINALD HASTINGS.” 3 vols. 


11. 
MEMOIRS of a HUNGARIAN LADY, com- 
prising Full and Interesting Details of the WAR IN HUNGARY. 
y THEREZA Putsky, 2 vols. 21s. 


itl. 
THE NEW NOVEL, “ PRIDE and IRRE- 
SOLUTION.” By the Author of “ The Discipline of Life.” 


Iv. 
LEAVES from a LADY’S DIARY of Her 
TRAVELS in BARBARY. 2 vols. 2s. 


v. 
EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 


vi. 
THE SCOTTISH CAVALIER, an Historical 
—s. By the Author of “The Gordon Highlanders,” 


vit. 

REVELATIONS of PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
By M. Co_macus, the Prince’s Private Secretary. Cheaper 
Edition, l vol. 10s. 6d. 


vitt. 
LIVES of the PRINCESSES of ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. Everett GREEN, 2 vols. 2s. 


1x. 
THE NEW NAVALNOVEL, “THE PETREL.” 
By a Naval Officer. 3 vols. 


x. 
THE LIFE of TASSO. By the Rev. R. Mizman. 
2vols. 2s. 


XI. 
SAM SLICK’'S “ OLD JUDGE; or, LIFE in a 
LONY.” Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


x1. 
THE WILMINGTONS. By the Author of 
“ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 


XII. 
ADVENTURES of a GOLDFINDER. Written 
by Himself. 3 vols. 


xIv. 
PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. MARGARET 


MAITLAND, of Sunnyside. Written by H f. Seco 
Edition. 3 vols. a o 


Henry Cotpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., price 1s., 


DOWNING STREET. 
Being No. 3 of “ Latter-day Pamphlets.” 
Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





NEW POEM BY MR. BROWNING. 
On Monday will be published, in fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER-DAY. 
A POEM. 
By ROBERT BROWNING, 
Author of “ Paracelsus,” &c. &c. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 116, Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 





ApriL, price 
2s. 6d.. or by post, 3s., contains:— 
1. Spanish Literature. 
2 —— and other Musical Matters, 
3. Thomas Carlyle and John Howard. 
4. Leaves from the Note-Book of a Naturalist. Part IV. 


5. Unpublished Letters from General Conway to Horace 
Walpole. 

6. Hilda d’Ehrenberg. 

7. A Batch of Biog: aphies. 
8. The Peace Campaigns of Ensign Faunce (concluded). 
9. Recent Hungarian Books. 
10. Thoughts in Rhyme. By the late John Sterling, 
11. Poor-iaws in Ireland. 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 6s. cloth 
LONDON PRI 


T HE SONS: 

with an account of the more distinguished persons who 
have been confined in them. To which is added, a Description 
of the Chief Provincial Prisons. By HerpwortH Dixon, 





By the same Author, 
In feap. 8vo., price 6s, cloth (uniform with the above), 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


OHN HOWARD and the PRISON WORLD 
of EUROPE. From Original and Authentic Documents. 
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